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THE WORK OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all workers in 
education and religion who desire fellowship, conference and exchange 
of thought, information, experience, and service in religious education. 


Its primary purpose is to stimulate, inspire, and assist. It exists 
not so much to do things as to :ause things to be done. It acts asa 
center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of information and pro- 
motion in moral and religious education. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 422 pages, $o.50. 
Tue Aims oF REiGIous EpucatTIon, 525 pages, $1.00. 

THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 380 pages, $0.50. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pages, $0.50. 


The Magazine, Rettcious Epucation, bi-monthly. 
Averages 100 pages monthly on ideals, methods and progress. 


MEMBERS RECEIVE THE MAGAZINE, AS ISSUED, FREE OF CHARGE. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 
Executive Offices at 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Exhibit Library of reference works, textbooks and material. 
Traveling Exhibit and Library. 


Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical problems, 
distributing literature, counseling workers. All the services are free. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 
General Conventions. Ten great meetings have been held, with 
delegates from all parts of the world. 


Conferences in important cities, at summer assemblies and at 
educational institutions. (Over 250 held in 1914.) 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools, other institutions and indi- 
viduals are aided in their problems and their plans for the improvement 
of religious education, by correspondence and conference, enlisting the 
services of many leaders and specialists. Commissions are organized to 
study special needs and problems through the departments: The Council, 
Universities and Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Churches and Pas- 
tors, Sunday Schools and Teacher-training, Public Schools, Christian 
Associations, Training Schools for Lay Workers, The Home, Social 
Service. 
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UNIVERSITY INFLUENCE ON CIVIC LIFE. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


Director, Division of Public Affairs, School of Commerce, New 
York University. 


It will be generally agreed that the aim and the end of every 
university should be service to the public. The special questions 
to be considered are: What are the special fields of service, and 
how are such services to be best performed? In answering these 
questions we need further to keep in mind that the activities of a 
university are performed by two groups of people: the members of 
the faculty and the students, working together, to be sure, in many 
ways, but each having its separate field of endeavor and its separate 
methods of work. 


Research. 


A university is expected to find out new truth, either questions 
of fact or principles of science, whether the science be a physical 
science,—chemistry, biology, physics—or a social science,—politics, 
economics, history. No one questions the service to the public 
of the contributions made toward surgery, the use of radium as a 
cure for cancer, or the discovery of new chemical processes, and 
these are frequent results of the work of university professors. No 
less serviceable may be the studies regarding trade unions, the settle- 
ment of labor disputes by collective bargaining, or of a thorough 
investigation of the theory of courts of appeal. Sometimes ab- 
stract subjects seem remote from immediate questions of the day, 
but in the impeachment trial of Governor Sulzer it was very evident 
that the votes of some of the judges were profoundly influenced 
by their technical view of a theory of the state as contrasted with 
the opinion of men of other professions, an eminently practical 
effect. 


Counsel to the Public. 


Experts in universities are frequently called upon by Congress, 
state legislatures, or presidents and governors, to give advice 
regarding important matters of legislation. When the new cur- 
rency law was under discussion in Congress, professors of economics 
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from several universities were asked to appear before the commit- 
tees to explain the principles of money and banking and to analyze 
and criticise the measures then pending. 

Such advice is also frequently asked by business men on matters 
requiring expert knowledge. Only a little while ago I received a 
letter asking for detailed suggestions regarding a system of housing 
for working men, the plan being to organize a company of leading 
business men to supply model houses at reasonable rents for large 
numbers of working people. In many important lawsuits where 
technical information is desired, university men are frequently 
called as experts, and in that way, if they are well trained and 
thoroughly upright, their services to the public are often of great 
importance. 


Teaching. 


The main business, however, of most members of the faculty, 
especially in the smaller institutions, is teaching. In this regard 
also methods by which the public is to be served may differ widely. 
In the first place, teaching is frequently looked upon merely as a 
process of giving information, but that information may be of great 
importance if the students are soon to come into positions of influence 
in the community. A student who has studied carefully economic 
and municipal problems might well, within a few years, be called 
upon to do practical work in his own city on questions of housing 
of workingmen by the municipality, or of drainage or of pension 
systems for employees, and his knowledge of the experience of 
many cities here and abroad might well prevent his own place of 
residence from falling into serious error. 


Practice. 


Of more importance, however, for the training of students 
than the mere giving of information, is that the teacher furnish 
to the student the opportunity for actual practice work. For many 
years we have been hearing that little children in the public schools 
“learn to do by doing,” but the same principle applies no less to 
young men in our great universities who are soon to enter upon 
their practical work as citizens, whether the field of their activity 
is to be business or politics. I recall some years ago a senior who, 
for such practical work, prepared all of the necessary blanks for 
the organization of a charity organization society in a small town, 
and then took, on the proper cards, the information regarding the aid 
received by every dependent in the city from all the various chari- 
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table societies, including the city and county. It was a valuable, 
practical piece of university work. It was also a bit of practice 
for the college senior which taught him more about the direction 
of charitable work than any amount of book reading would have 
done, besides giving him detailed information regarding the paupers 
of his own city superior to that possessed by any other person. 

When the new Factory Act was put into effect last winter, the 
Department of Labor received useful aid in the preliminary factory 
inspection from students of New York University who had been 
asked to co-operate in this public work, to the advantage of both 
the city and the students. 

The demand for teachers who are able to plan and carry out 
such co-operative work between the university and the public is 
strong. Nearly every request that has lately come to me for a 
teacher has specified that a man was required who could not only 
teach his classes, but likewise co-operate effectively with the public 
authorities and with business men in public affairs. Not infre- 
quently comes a request to furnish a secretary of a business men’s 
association, or, in some cases, the demand is for a city manager of 
a small town. In all such cases the man to be supplied needs not 
merely the technical training in principles of politics and law, but 
likewise he needs the experience that can come only from a practi- 
cal touch with affairs. 


Influence upon Citizens. 


If university professors are really masters in their own field 
of work, they ought to exercise a positive influence upon the opin- 
ions of other citizens with whom they are associated. I recall, some 
years ago, a popular lecture given in Albany on the subject of 
legislative methods. Some ideas expressed in that lecture were 
taken up afterward by one of the auditors and resulted within a 
few weeks in the passage of an act creating a commission to study 
and report upon legislative methods, with a consequence that con- 
ditions were greatly improved in the state. The lecturer had no 
thought of any such result when the lecture was prepared. 

Much of the work that can be done under the direction of a 
professor, by graduate students, who have a desire to help the com- 
munity, may be of such a nature that while it is helpful to city or 
state officials, is also scientific in character, so that the student 
may properly receive university credit for it. If I may venture 
to speak of some work done at Government House of New York 
University during this last year, I might call attention to making 
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a scientific survey of a special locality to determine the best location 
for a settlement. This work was done at the request of people who 
were preparing to invest their money in this philanthropy. In 
another case a survey was made preliminary to a request for a small 
park. The result of the investigation was that it was thought not 
desirable to have the park located as suggested. 

But the benefit of this instruction need by no means be confined 
to the students. Part of the plan at Government House has been 
to organize clubs of boys and young men who were soon to become 
voters, or, in case it was desired, of voters themselves, to study the 
public needs of the neighborhood: see what could be done by the 
citizens to improve conditions; what ought to be done by the 
city officials to accomplish the same end; and then to bring the 
proper influence to bear upon the city officials. This work of club 
direction was an excellent training in leadership for the graduate 
students, while on the other hand it was fitting the young men and 
boys in the neighborhood to take up their duties as citizens even be- 
fore they had a right to cast a vote. Of course, the leaders of these 
clubs are themselves trained in advance by the university instructor 
so that their own work was scientifically prepared from both the 
viewpoint of the citizen and that of the teacher. The young men 
obtained the benefit of both. 7 

Much work of decided advantage for the community can be 
done in our larger cities where there are many immigrants. - Among 
these clubs organized at Government House was one of young Ital- 
ians, born here, but members of immigrant families, who were get- 
ting not merely their own training but were also, in many cases, 
helping train their fathers. A second was a club among older men, 
newly arrived immigrants, many of whom could not speak English. 
A third was a troop of Boy Scouts in the same neighborhood. A 
fourth was a club of the leaders of “gangs,” many of whom had 
been law-breakers, but all of whom had the quality of leadership. 
They were first interested by the organization among them of an 
athletic club, but this was soon followed by a civic club. For all 
of these, of course, were provided certain means of entertainment 
from time to time to stimulate their social sense and their social 
cultivation along better lines. Although these clubs met in different 
localities,—in settlement houses, public schools, rooms hired by 
the clubs themselves, etc..—Government House was available for 
reading purposes, study purposes, and at times for social gatherings. 

This work is all, of course, intended to fit the young men for 
their life work. So far as the graduate students are concerned, the 
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city is their laboratory; this is their shop work. It is this that will 
especially fit them to become secretaries of social centers, of recrea- 
tion associations, and other similar organizations. 

I should like to lay special emphasis upon such training in 
theological seminaries or in many other institutions where the young 
men are interested in church work, even though they themselves may 
have no thought of becoming preachers. The fact is, of course, 
that the church taken as a whole is our most important, widely 
extended social organization. Its activities are rapidly becoming 
more and more practical in their application to social life, but the 
work might well be much further extended. Why should not a 
university arrange with the pastor of an important church to help 
him organize his church members into groups for social work of 
various kinds? Some of the young men might wish to study political 
questions and take an active part in improving the politcal situation. 
Very well, let them organize a club under a proper leader, selected 
from among the graduate students, who will be guided in his work 
by the professor. Others, men and women, might be interested in 
charity, a club might be organized for that purpose. A third group 
might be interested in the immigrants; let them be taught how to 
serve the immigrant by teaching them English, or personal hygiene, 
or the rights and responsibilities of citizens, or by helping them get 
their naturalization papers. Others might organize music clubs, 
cooking clubs, athletic clubs. The essential part is that the members 
of every church should turn their attention to helping the commun- 
ity and the university might well at this stage assist the pastor in 
getting his church properly organized for such work, and properly 
directed. 

Surely this training is all helping them to become Christian 
citizens. Is not this all a positive influence of the right type that 
the university can exercise in civic life, in municipal and state 
affairs? 

Above ail, in such work, be constructive. Do not merely criticise 
adversely ; do not be merely fault-finders; but, whenever a defect is 
found, find some means of providing a remedy. There is little 
use in pointing out a weakness unless some cure can be found. One 
should, therefore, emphasize the need of a policy that is invariably 
constructive. 











MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM. 
GEorGE Barton CuTTEN, Pu. D. 
President, Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 


Is there moral influence in an inanimate curriculum apart from 
an animate and moral teacher? The question becomes confused 
when we meet persons who could teach the binomial theorem for 
a whole term and produce a class of moral and social scholars, 
while others might spend a whole year on Christian sociology or 
social ethics without producing even a solitary social reaction in 
any member of the class. 

It is but a truism to say that personality is the keynote of ethical 
teaching, and that the real teacher is independent of his subject. 
Even accepting this it is hardly fair to say that the subject taught 
and the aim of teaching as provided by the curriculum have no 
moral influence. It would be more nearly correct to say that there 
is no subject in the curriculum which is not overflowing with divine 
expression and significance, and which might not be used as a basis 
for moral and religious teaching. We might agree that religion 
may be taught best from the Bible and morals be most correctly 
presented from textbooks on that subject, but this statement is not 
intended to exclude all or any other textbooks or subjects in moral 
and religious teaching. 

Indirect agencies produce moral results, although a moral end 
may not be intended. “A wife and family are a pledge of good 
conduct,” and “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
are phrases that indicate the moral value of family life and steady 
occupation, although the persons involved may have no moral aim 
in either case. The broad views produced by studying different 
subjects help to form well-balanced ideals, and the socializing 
agency of most studies, while not directly labelled as ethical, produces 
the results unconsciously but effectively. 

Under the old faculty psychology we considered the training of 
one faculty (the moral) as the great end, but now our aim is not 
the training of one mental reaction but the adjustment of all. The 
unity of mind, which is the modern basis for the truth of formal 
discipline, shows us that we cannot train one part of the mind with- 
out helping all parts. If, then, the moral and religious life is the 
highest development of mind, the latest adjustment of evolution 
and the end of personality, all education must have a moral end, 
the adjustment to environment in its true sense must be moral rather 
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than physical, and educated men should be in a better position to 
make this adjustment, especially in a social way. Education is 
really a socializing process. 

If education is to be a moral and socializing process, it must 
aim tobe such. For the sake of moral results it is well that the aim 
of America in education has followed the English rather than the 
German ideal, and that character, not patriotism, is the result sought. 
The development of patriotism should be one aim, but an aim which 
is lower and eventually less valuable and less patriotic than that of 
the formation of character. The conflict of aims in America has not 
been between character and patriotism, but rather between character 
and culture. We are now realizing that this discussion has been 
more apparent than real, for the highest character demands culture, 
and true culture demands character. In setting up character as our 
aim of education we include patriotism, but put the latter in its proper 
place, and also include culture without unduly exaggerating its 
importance. 

In discussing the national ideals in education we must consider 
also certain ideas, to which as a young country we have been most 
receptive, to see if our colleges and schools have been weakened 
thereby. Does the elective system, for example, tend to moral weak- 
ness by showing the line of least resistance? The old system 
presented the straight road from which there was no deviation, 
and accorded well with early ideas of training. But does not the 
elective system present problems closely related to life’s choices, with 
their beckonings to ease with little reward, or with the pressure 
toward hardships with great rewards? Training in choices must 
come at some time, and college seems to be the appropriate time 
and place. 

Does the lecture system which is creeping from universities into 
colleges, and from colleges into high schools, have a tendency to 
moral weakness by decreasing moral initiative in the student? Prob- 
ably it is not sufficiently common in secondary schools to be worthy of 
notice, but I believe its effect in colleges is not only pedagogically 
indefensible but morally inferior to the assignment of a set task 
for which one is held responsible at every recitation. 

Method, however, must depend upon one’s material and circum- 
stances, and cannot be decided at a distance. The aim and method 
of modern teaching has more moral significance than that of former 
times. Such a subject as economics is taught to-day so that a moral 
and social reaction is practically inevitable, but it was not always so. 
Not many years ago it was simply a subject for speculation and 
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abstract discussion, dealing largely with theories which were 
apparently not intended to be applied practically; at any rate, they 
seldom were. 

Through the former slavery of education to formal discipline, 
teaching was indefinite and unteleological. One subject was as 
good as another so long as the mind was being exercised. To-day 
we are still recognizing the value of broad training for the back- 
ground of proper ideals and for well-balanced judgment, but we 
are demanding a more definite aim, even if that aim be a general one. 
We may venture to state that aim as “the preparation for a proper 
response to the call to citizenship.” Whatever the station in life 
of the graduate may be, if the college fits him to fulfil it as a 
competent citizen, he will give the proper moral and thus social 
reaction. 

I think it can be truthfully said that there never was so much 
religion and morality in colleges as at the present time. This may 
not be so closely tabulated and labelled as in former days, but it is 
of a character to produce a life of more useful citizenship in gradu- 
ates than that formerly taught and held. Only actively moral men 
are acceptable on the faculties of colleges and universities to-day, and 
this must exert a favorable influence; but for causes we must look 
further. 

The change in the curriculum from ethics, old-fashioned 
metaphysics, and apologetics to science and sociology, or perhaps 
we had better say the change by the addition of science and sociology, 
has not deteriorated the student but has related him to real life, and 
fitted him for the solution of real problems in life. The old studies 
were abstract and called for no action in life so long as the proper 
answers were conceived. The new curriculum is vital and calls 
for social action, and aims to fit the student for the life of to-day 
among other students, and for the life of to-morrow among his 
fellows. We may say that the modern curriculum is permeated 
with human interest and consequently with moral energy and 
purpose. 

The public demand is that young people shall be trained in all 
the elements of good citizenship, and if the educational process does 
not end in intelligent and moral conduct it should be considered a 
failure. This is in conformity with the modern demand that the cur- 
riculum shall be of such a character that students shall be stimulated 
by the manifest and immediate utility of the instruction; and while 
these demands may be carried to an extreme by the narrow views of 
utility and of citizenship, yet on the whole they give a reality and 
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vitality to education which it lacked years ago. The student body 
is, generally speaking, a picked group and each member is poten- 
tially a citizen and an efficient one. Education, to fulfil its purpose, 
must develop this potentiality so that the product shall show devel- 
oped results. The product needed to-day should be sympathetic, dy- 
namic, and rational, and not dogmatic, static, and critical. The 
broad view and wide range of studies make for a tolerance which 
is a most important and valuable virtue, and this enlargement of 
the curriculum is consequently of moral value and significance. 

We should further recognize that when talking of moral influ- 
ences in education we must not think of them in a restricted way 
or discuss them from that standpoint. In forming character the 
indirect method is often more effective than the direct. The moral 
principles which are insinuated are more liable to find a resting place 
in consciousness and to be worked out in life than are those which 
are directly and emphatically stated. The moral atmosphere which 
surrounds one and the moral ideals which are borne on the wings of 
other subjects inspire no resistance and cause no contrary sugges- 
tions. It is only as we recognize the value of the indirect and induc- 
tive method of teaching ethics that we are able to discuss such a 
theme as we have before us, and this subject should be treated con- 
structively. 

While it has been noted that every subject in the curriculum may 
be the basis for moral and religious teaching, there are some which 
are particularly so. We may disregard apologetics, ethics, biblical 
literature, and kindred subjects as obviously advancing moral and 
religious ideals if taught with the same skill as other branches of 
learning. Among the ordinary studies there is another group 
which lends itself most easily to a practical application of Christian 
and moral principles taught in the first group mentioned, or if this 
first group is lacking in the curriculum, the second applies the 
principles taught in the home or in the church school. Of course 
I refer to the group known as social subjects; viz., sociology, civics, 
economics, and history. 

The science of sociology, if so it may be called, is in its adolescent 
stage and we are not certain what it will do next. It has outgrown 
the beauty and gentleness of youth and has some limbs which are 
too long, and some extremities for which it cannot find a place. It 
has arrived at that awkward stage which lacks symmetry but shows 
strength and developing wisdom. No one seems to know just how 
it will finally settle down, but we have great faith in it, for we 
believe it is sound at heart. 
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Men in all parts of the country are studying, reviewing, tabulat- 
ing and experimenting. Every college has its department trying to 
present solutions; every town is trying out new plans, and every city 
is a vast laboratory. Results both in theory and practice vary, and 
methods are sometimes antagonistic, but the encouraging aspect 
of the subject is that every one is in earnest in the attempt to find a 
solution, and a great majority of those who are concerned with the 
subjects involved give them a moral and religious significance. So 
deep is this relationship that ethics and religion are being interpreted 
to-day in terms of social reaction. In our churches we are more 
likely to hear a sermon on “The brotherhood of man” than on “The 
perseverance of saints.” Churches vie with one another in social 
activities, and the moral atmosphere is fragrant with them. 

I mention these things not simply to recall what work is being 
done along these lines, but to indicate the reaction which this social 
atmosphere has upon social teachings. It is impossible for a wide- 
awake and progressive teacher, or even the other kind, to fail to give 
a practical application to his teaching. Purely academic discussion 
is practically unheard, for so many living and present-day examples 
present themselves for discussion that the purely speculative has little 
opportunity to assert itself. Every teacher of sociology in these days 
teaches in a way that must have a real moral and religious influence. 

What is true of the science of sociology is equally true of civics 
and economics because they are so closely related. Civic right- 
eousness is a term on many lips and not a few know what it signifies. 
With the investigations of political corruption and the keen feeling 
that democracy and our present system of suffrage are on trial, men 
are protesting against the moral and religious evil, and a determined 
stand is being taken which is a rude awakening to the old politicians. 
These facts give a significant moral influence to all teaching along 
civic lines, and abstract principles take on a hue of red blood. 

Economic discussions were formerly concerned with production 
which might have a moral aspect, but if so it was carefully hidden 
from the student. At any rate, the emphasis on social justice was en- 
tirely lacking. The change has been radical. Distribution is now the 
theme, and ethical and social discussions about labor unions, the 
ethical limits of wealth and profits and risk, and similar topics have 
come in to take the place of the old. 

History is no longer a matter of dates and events, but the philoso- 
phy of history is being taught. Causes and effects—moral causes 
and effects—are appealing to students inanew way. Weare tracing 
through the ages “a power making for righteousness” and we are 
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recognizing that there is a “logic running through the universe.” 
History is proving to us that “righteousness exalteth a nation” and 
that the downfall of empires in the past has been from moral causes. 
In dealing with past facts we are drawing inferences for the solution 
of present problems, especially of our great social problems. The 
great social movements of the past are being emphasized rather than 
the battles of greedy barons, and the history departments of our col- 
leges are dealing with moral and religious problems. This is done, not 
so much by teaching church history, although the influence of great 
religious movements cannot be ignored, as by recognizing the moral 
impulse or resistance caused by certain social agencies. Further 
valuable aids to us are that history puts our present social status in 
its proper perspective and it provides for us characters who come 
to be our heroes and consequently our ideals. 

In leaving this group of studies which has such a manifest moral 
influence especially along social lines, we pass to another, scarcely 
second in importance. I refer to a group made up of philosophy, psy- 
chology, and literature. Mention need scarcely be made of philoso- 
phy, so far as it includes ethics, but I refer more especially to history 
of philosophy and metaphysics. While admitting that these subjects 
may be considered from a materialistic and non-moral standpoint, 
it is nevertheless probable that in most all colleges and universities 
the teaching of these subjects has a religious and concomitantly 
moral influence. It is true that this influence is likely to be more 
individualistic than social, yet the ideals presented and the hypothes- 
es formed must have a social bearing and will give the individual 
basis for performing social duties. 

Psychology in its modern aspects is closely connected with 
sociology. Without doubt it deals with the individual in the 
discussion of consciousness, but uses this as a foundation for social 
and practical application. Dealing with the various mental reactions 
it shows us how to deal with and correct certain immoral tendencies 
and acts. Psychology is reaching out to all branches of life. 
Psychology of Religion, Psychology of the Crowd, Psychology of 
the Ballot, Psychology and Crime, Psychology and Industrial Effi- 
ciency, are but a few names and titles which indicate the range of 
social psychology. Ina general course in psychology in our colleges 
these social topics cannot be ignored, and the last part of the course 
should be, and I think, commonly is, devoted to a discussion of 
these things. The help which psychology is giving to therapeutics 
and to the various ills which are not of a strictly physical character 
gives it an importance in solving social problems which makes it 
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especially valuable. It is fashionable to psychologize and socialize 
everything to-day, and it is only natural that these two forces should 
frequently meet. On this account, too, it is inevitable that attention 
should be attracted to psychology as an informing and reforming 
agency, and its moral value impressed upon a class, perhaps indirectly 
by the teacher but more directly by the numerous magazine articles 
with which the members come in contact. 

In the study of the literature of a particular people we meet the 
noblest values of the race. Permeated as is all literature with 
inspiring deeds, finest emotions, and most worthy aspirations, it 
becomes the source of our highest ideals. In fact, the ideals we 
get from our studies are for the most part procured from history and 
literature. From the fact that a certain writing is literature it must 
contain high ideals. On the other hand, literature may be designated 
as a study of the social life of a people, for it portrays better than 
any other form of history the social life of the times. It tells us 
when certain vices and follies which formerly were popular have 
fallen into disrepute, and gives us a clear conception of the moral 
status. Literature reflects the Bible and the best of other teaching 
of its time, and in this it is seldom individualistic but usually altruistic 
and social. The practical aim in teaching literature from a moral 
standpoint is to get the ideals converted into reals, and this may 
frequently be accomplished best by allowing the suggestion of the 
thought to make its own appeal. If this can be assisted by the music 
of verse, so much the better. 

The third group of studies is the scientific. Of the three groups 
this probably makes the weakest moral appeal and except for biology 
might almost be ignored. It is true that all science should teach us 
concerning inevitable consequences, and in the development of the 
scientific spirit we are inspired by a search for truth. Accuracy 
and sincerity in thinking are supposed to be taught by the sciences, 
and all sham and pretence are supposed to be eliminated. In 
scientific study the commonplace becomes the divine, and mere 
unessentials, but not necessarily the details, are brushed aside. It 
is also true that at the root religion and science are not far apart, 
for both are endeavors to understand life and to control it and the 
world about us. The scientific attitude toward morality is not 
the Pharisaic test of asking, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” but the efficiency test of Jesus, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Science does not ask who gave the laws or how they 
came into being, but are they good laws for a community, and if 
so, they should be considered binding. From this standpoint moral 
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truth has all the inflexibility and inexorableness of natural laws, 
and as such aids morality by showing the necessity of its en- 
forcement. 

All this we may admit and yet, from the standpoint of social 
ethics especially, see little direct value from scientific study. Physics 
teaches us the great laws of the world’s machinery ; geology is really 
a department of history, but does not deal with social or moral 
experiences; astronomy views the world as a whole and does not 
bother with the significance of human beings, but biology with 
its detailed study of the same world is more closely connected with 
our subject. Many of the great moral and religious problems to-day 
are biological. Community work is largely founded on biological 
laws. Such problems as the preservation of life, including as it 
does the study of health, disease, temperance, fresh air, light, 
conditions of work, recreation, etc. ; sex questions, including disease, 
immorality, and eugenics; studies in adolescence and childhood ; and 
many other problems are basic in our social work. The social 
value of biological laws accounts no doubt for the moral sanction 
and prohibition in connection with many of them, and where actual 
moral pressure is not connected with them the conventions of society 
have enforced them. Social morality has no better servant and 
helper to-day than biology, and the study of this subject in our 
colleges has a splendid moral influence. 

The education of the twentieth century is distinctive in emphasiz- 
ing a more definite aim. The aim, however, is a comprehensive one 
seeking to train for the highest citizenship. This must naturally 
include preparation for a vocation, but coupled with that such moral 
incentives as shall make the vocation of highest value both individ- 
ually and socially. The inculcation of moral purpose comes not only 
through the personality of the teacher, but through the influence of 
the curriculum. Certain subjects in the curriculum are especi- 
ally ethical in content, others less directly but very forcefully 
so, and some are practically neutral. The combination of studies 
trains a man for moral social service, not in addition to his 
task but through his task, and his daily work has moral value to the 
community, and the community work appeals to him as a moral 
obligation. Asa matter of fact the old world is growing better, and 
college men are leading it upward. The college man is the hope of 
the moral world, and his morality has been so entwined with his 
studies that he has accepted the one as naturally as the other. 











COLLEGIATE BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 
WHAT TYPE DO THE CHURCHES NEED? 
LESTER BRADNER, PH.D. 


Director, Department of Parochial Education, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


The writer’s experience is gained from the particular needs 
and situation of the Protestant Episcopal Church and he must 
therefore speak more as the representative of that church than in 
behalf of the peculiar needs of all the churches. 

It is said, and perhaps truly, of the Episcopal Church that it is 
a Bible-reading church. The remark, however, applies more to the 
structure of its worship than to the personal habits of its members. 
Unquestionably the schedule of Bible-reading laid down for the 
services of the Episcopal Church is peculiarly complete and most 
carefully studied. On the other hand, in the teaching of the young 
our church devotes less time to the Scriptures than is the case in 
many other denominations. This is not out of the slightness of 
our regard for the Scriptures, but due to the necessity of teaching 
also—to use the language of the Prayer Book, “all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.” 
The attitude of the Episcopal Church, in other words, is to recog- 
nize the value of the formulations of spiritual experience which 
have occurred throughout all history, not simply up to the end of 
the Biblical canon. Thus, while the Bible is the classic and author- 
itative formulation for the period which it covers—and this period, 
because it contains the manifestation of the Incarnate Life, is the 
most important of all—yet there are other formulations of the truth 
fundamental in their value for instructional purposes, which lie 
outside of the Bible and claim time for their teaching. The educa- 
tional aim, then, of the Episcopal Church is not so much to produce 
Bible scholars, competent in the Scriptures from cover to cover, 
as to equip its people with a practical knowledge of the whole field 
in which their religious experience will lie; to make them intelligent 
and capable partakers in the whole life of the church. For this 
purpose the Bible is one medium and one of the most important. 
Yet it is not the only medium. 

What any church wants in the teaching of the Bible to its 
collegiate youth is, I take it, dependent upon what it wants such 
youth to become. Now, in the Episcopal Church at least, we want 
from the collegiate youth the development of the power of leeder- 
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ship: leadership in the teaching function of the church, in the 
community service of the church and in the religious thought of 
the day. In a word, we want our well-educated young people 
vitalized to make the most intelligent and constructive application 
of religious truth to the needs of modern life. Unquestionably 
the Bible can be so taught as to contribute to this end, for it is the 
record of an age-long movement in just these directions. What 
we want therefore is tc have the student led to see the movement 
through the records and not be left looking at the records as if they 
were an end in themselves. There is much that is interesting about 
the records as such ; doubly so because much of it is new knowledge. 
It is a great temptation therefore to lead the collegiate student 
through the mechanics of record-making in the Bible, and for those 
who are to be pre-eminently teachers of the Bible it is of course 
a necessity. But this is not what the church wants in the teaching 
of its average youth. 

The more important effort is to bring the student to some realiza- 
tion of the underlying unity of the Bible, the essential reason why 
these sixty-six books continue to cohere in one binding, and the 
contribution which this unity has to make to the world’s life. I 
would pursue this point of view under these three heads: 

1. The Survey Treatment of the Bible. 

2. Our Emphasis on the Vital Aim of Biblical Thought and 
Events. 

3. The Recognition of Institutional Values in Biblical Study. 


1. Our SurvEY TREATMENT OF THE BIBLE. 


It goes without saying that the greater part of collegiate Biblical 
study must or rather should be of the nature of a survey. Time is 
lacking for details, or rather to stop for details is to lose the chance 
of imparting the organic message of the Scriptures asa whole. Our 
question is rather to determine what is the unifying aspect under 
which to make the survey. This unifying element is frequently 
described in some such phrases as “The Bible as literature,” “The 
literature of the Old Testament,” or of the New Testament, its ori- 
gin, development, forms, comparative values, etc. I would be the last 
to underrate the cultural value of studying the literary qualities of 
the Bible, but I would say that the literary study of the Bible, while 
contributory, is not in the first line of the church’s need, for it is not 
primarily as a literature that the Bible is to assist the youth of the 
church to carry her message and to do her work. There is danger 
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perhaps of our making the same mistake in regard to Biblical litera- 
ture that has been or may be made in regard to classical literature; 
namely, that we study carefully its forms and as systematically 
forget the life value which these forms expressed. 

Or again, we find the unity of the Bible in the historical develop- 
ment contained in it. We block it off into periods, study its 
characters and its movements, and land our student triumphantly in 
the all-embracing arms of the Roman Empire. Yet none of us 
really believes that the primary purpose of either the writing or 
the preservation of the Bible was to record history. History is 
a unity under which, with some qualifications, the Bible may be 
viewed. The student in college certainly ought not to be left 
ignorant of Biblical history. Yet it is not the creative principle 
of the Bible as a whole, nor the ideal of its presentation to the 
youth of the church for church purposes. 

I am not at all confident of my ability to make an adequate, 
positive definition of that trend which really gives an underlying, 
unity to the age-long record which God spake to the world in so 
many divers portions and by so many divers manners. But the 
center of it all seems to me to be concerned with the idea of life, 
what is true life, the life for a man to live, and how is it to be obtained 
and used? Do we not learn in the Books of the Law how physical 
life, entering the human race, was cherished, refined, and regulated 
until its highest standards were reflected in the Levitical regulations? 
Do not the prophets deal with this same fundamental thing—life, 
only from the organic social angle, and with a quicker sense of the 
significance of spirit and character? The Holy Writings, too, are 
surely contributions to the discussion of how to live, each from its 
own viewpoint. Then comes the New Testament with its supreme 
example of the life which brought God and man together, with its 
descriptions, didactic and epistolary, as to how the new stream of 
life permeated society and set standards for social living. The 
latest Gospel according to St. John represents the highest point 
which was reached by the Biblical reflection on life. It centralized 
all living in Christ, who was the Supreme Life both as illustration 
and asmedium. In this aspect the Bible becomes one, under a motive 
universally understandable and practicable, and with an immediate 
bearing on all human purposes. So it was that the primitive 
Christian used both his Old Testament and his apostolic collection. 
It all headed up in the idea that the real solution of human living 
was found in Jesus Christ. Because we fault the primitive method 
of literal prediction as applied to the Old Testament, or the fantastic 
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use of allegory which served to bridge the gulf between historic 
events and the spiritual qualities to which they were made to apply, 
shall we refuse to recognize the unifying principle? Instead of 
laying on the shelf what used to be called the “Messianic Hope,” 
ought we not to arrive at a more vitalized conception of its underlying 
significance? Is it not time to reinterpret its meaning and revise 
its statement? Forget if you will the old stress on the letter, 
but remember the motive and the reason for dealing with it at all. 

My conviction is that we must unify the Bible by viewing it as 
a long slow movement of the inner life of the community, an organic 
process, a developing principle, both moulding and moulded by its 
environment and yet in the end wringing a solution out of the 
experience, to the old question, What is worth while in life? That 
question is still vital, still under experiment, but the Biblical solution 
of it can be fitted in with the subsequent experience of history and 
made a more telling background to modern conditions than it is 
to-day. To do this would not necessitate dogmatizing in theo- 
logical categories about the material under discussion. This material 
lies there quite apart from dogmatics,—yes, in spite of dogmatics, 
as a field of practical experience in which to study what might be 
called the biology of personality. 


2. Our EMPHASIS ON THE VITAL AIM OF BIBLICAL THOUGHT AND 
EVENTS. 


The door to this idea has already been opened when we fixed 
upon the theme of life as the unifying motive of the Biblical com- 
plex. The emphasis we want is really involved in any thoroughgo- 
ing effort at unification along this line. Yet we may be allowed to 
dwell briefly on some details of the point which may or may not be as 
yet universally perceived. Our aim is to make the collegian see that 
the struggles, efforts, and ideals involved in the progressive move- 
ment of the Bible were all conceived in relation to real, pressing, 
and vital problems in contemporary human experience. A pious 
old lady assured the young “theologue,” who was narrating his 
travels in the Holy Land, that no one could make her believe that 
Jerusalem ever existed on this earth. Just so there is a tendency 
to conceive of Biblical events as belonging to some exceptional, 
almost unreal, category of human experience; to compass them 
about with a halo of other-worldliness which prevents them from 
being considered valuable guides to ordinary action. The social 
problems underlying the Biblical records are not seen to have real 
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kinship with the difficulties of society to-day. The prophet is 
not clearly recognized as a leader of men, a statesman as well 
as a preacher. The teachings of Christ are not perceived to have 
actual economic bearings. The Epistles of the New Testament 
fail to be understood as describing actual applications of the Christian 
principle to community living. 

It is the task of the church, indeed, to deal helpfully with modern 
living in its needs and its shortcomings according to the spirit of 
Christ, with the zeal and conviction of a prophet, with the sympa- 
thetic insight and self-forgetfulness of the Master, with the creative 
hopefulness and adamantine resolve of the apostolic community. 
But the youth of the church must first know that the Bible stands 
upon this bed-rock of human struggle before they can be enthused 
by it for their work in the Church’s behalf. Can we make our 
collegiate youth realize that the priest and the sage, as well as the 
prophet, had the same task as the educator, the jurist, the sociologist 
of to-day, and that our solutions involve, like theirs, confidence 
in religious principles, and that the Biblical point of view is worth 
considering because it grew so directly out of human experience 
and was so courageously applied to actual conditions? 

Can we not bring the student more concretely face to face with 
the task which our Biblical heroes faced? How far, for instance, 
would a study of “Popular Leadership in the Bible, Its Methods, 
Aims and Effects,” prepare the student to take up his duties as a 
churchman, as compared with a study of Biblical literature as such? 
What would be the result of a course on “Individualism and Social 
Progress as Seen in the Bible,” or “The Reactions of Character 
upon Social Ideals?” Such lines of investigation and teaching 
would doubtless be discounted as savoring of the homiletical, but, 
after all, the need of the age is a somewhat more concrete application 
of Biblical experience. Our extended literary and historical explana- 
tions dull the cutting edge of the Biblical philosophy of life. In 
short, the church needs to ask for new categories under which to 
sum up Biblical knowledge for its college youth, categories lying a 
little closer to life and more directly applicable to modern character 
needs. 


3. THE RECOGNITION OF INSTITUTIONAL VALUES 
IN BIBLICAL STUDY. 


The Bible not only shows that man is incurably religious, but 
that religion is incurably social. Man’s religion, obeying the impulse 
of the divine essence, is not complete until it becomes socialized. 
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Viewing the Bible broadly, there are at least four principal units 
of religion: the man of God, the family of God, the people of God, 
and the church of God. They are all co-ordinate and correlative 
agencies in the working out of the Kingdom of God. The Penta- 
teuch, for instance, introduces us to all four, and they never dis- 
appear thereafter. In this sense the Bible is a book rich with the 
record of institutional life, clear in its emphasis upon institutional 
values. It is not by any means, as many seem to view it, merely 
a philosophy of individualism. It has indeed been interpreted at 
times as showing how a man can be saved by himself alone. But 
there is no greater misconception of its purpose, for the Bible teaches 
a corporate religion. One might be persuaded that its chief empha- 
sis was on character, but in reality. the character which it seems 
to emphasize is a corporate product and not valid unless and until 
it operates efficiently in the different social units of divine society. 
The individual reaches character through his experience in these 
units. He is a product of family life, community life, church life, 
each distinctly and yet all at once. In turn he expresses his char- 
acter through them and for them. 

In so saying we are not forgetful of the times when one or the 
other of these institutions is disregarded or faulted in the Bible 
because of its failures. The family is holy, yet a man is not re- 
quired invariably to develop himself through it, and its mistakes are 
frankly criticised. The prophet Ezekiel upholds the desert of the in- 
dividual as distinct from the corporate retribution or reward of 
either family or nation. Jerusalem is the Holy City and still it is 
trodden down for its sins. The people of God are rejected in the 
New Testament, so far as the physical nationality is concerned. 
They are replaced by a spiritual nation. Even the Church of God is 
not upheld continuously or without qualification, on the ground that 
it is a church. Prophets unsparingly criticise the organized religion 
of their day. The Exile suspends its entire public operation. The 
New Testament supplants it completely and establishes a new 
organism. In other words, the institution, as much as the individual, 
depends for divine favor upon its character attainment, and when the 
institution fails the life of the individual must be perfected without 
it or apart from it. Nevertheless, under normal conditions, life, 
both physical, material, and spiritual, is propagated and communi- 
cated through the institution, under its nurture, guided by its ideals, 
and the Bible is fundamentally a guide to and a guarantee of the 
benefits of institutional life. It testifies to the essential value and 
validity of these corporate units of religion. In fact, one might 
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reasonably view the whole Bible material as a commentary on the 
great divine institutions. 

Now the church, as one of these Biblical institutions, desires 
the backing of the Bible emphasis on institutional life, needs the 
interpretation of its significance for the race and for the kingdom 
of God. Perhaps greater than any other need of the church at the 
present time is the need of teaching the student at college the rela- 
tion of these institutions to the divine purpose, making it clear to 
him how and why they have become permanent and essential factors 
in the spiritual development of human society, persuading him that 
through them alone can he make his full contribution to his day and 
generation. Without this we are not unifying the Bible under the 
head of life and its completeness. Neither are we preparing the 
student to answer intelligently the most vital needs of the day. 

We are not arguing for any small or sectarian support of 
particular types of institutions. Weare not asking Biblical teachers 
to teach that the New Testament culminates in the Episcopal Church 
because it mentions bishops, or in the Presbyterian Church because 
it records the activity of presbyters, or in the Baptist Church because 
little or nothing is said of infant baptism. But we do want our 
youth to be made clearly aware that the whole trend of Biblical 
development is bound up with some social organism which con- 
tributed what the church of to-day does or ought to contribute to 
social welfare and to individual character. We want the Biblical 
standards of institutional life just as freely and emphatically set 
forth as the standards of individual life. In the Bible the ministers 
of organized religion are seen to be as fearlessly criticised as the 
ministers of community life or family life. We do not ask for an 
uncritical acceptance of any institution, but we would not have our 
collegiate youth think that the Bible countenances as normal a life 
of the individual unrelated to the church any more than it counte- 
nances one unrelated to the family or the state. We want the func- 
tion of the church, its institutional contribution to character, as 
clearly emphasized as the function of the family. The student 
should find out from the Bible just as much how to use and serve the 
church as how to use and serve the family. 

It is only by conserving and cultivating the sense of institutional 
life that we can ultimately arrive at any clear and decisive judg- 
ments as to the best forms of such institutions. Our feeling is 
that, with the exception of what we may call a vivid sociological in- 
terest, the modern college student is turned out with a very inade- 
quate sense of the essential relationships between human life and its 
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institutions. These relationships the Bible does clearly recognize 
and depend upon. For its very condensation and preservation as a 
book was the product of institutional life, a corporate contribution 
succeeding to and completing the individual contribution. And 
this real Biblical emphasis is the one which the church both needs 
and demands for its college student to-day. Those interested most 
vitally in college life are fast reaching the conclusion that a very 
serious mistake has been made in trying to evolve a churchless type 
of Christian manhood or womanhood. The same lesson, we believe, 
ought to be seen in and taught from the Bible. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS AND THE LIVES OF GIRLS. 
MuriEL ANNE STREIBERT 
Professor, Wellesley College. 


I have in mind the lives of girls of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
years of age and the ways in which a study of the Life of Jesus may 
be made of help in solving the special problems of those years. Of 
course, the developments and the consequent needs of that period 
are so many and complex that all it is possible to do in a brief article 
is to select a few outstanding ones, and indicate ways of meeting 
them that have been found helpful. 

With adolescence has come a new power of entering into deep 
and meaningful personal relationships, of giving of self in whole- 
souled love and devotion, of responding to the appeal of another 
personality, and that power craves use and expression. Too often 
no such opportunity appears and there develops a restless dissatis- 
faction, a sense of finding one’s world too small; or else what seems 
like an opportunity is eagerly seized upon and the unworthy char- 
acter of the relationship is realized only after the harm has been 
done. A puzzled distress or a cynical distrust may develop which it 
will require several years to dissipate. Often the most conscious part 
of the above-mentioned need is a demand for sympathy, for under- 
standing when it so hard to understand one’s new self, a desire for 
some one to confide in, for some one who cares. A college student, 
writing of her girlhood’s needs, says, “I used to try to imagine a 
Jesus or a God who could understand my troubles and help me.” Of 
course Christianity has what the girl in the middle teens needs, and 
I think perhaps it can come to her most surely just at this age 
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through “a Jesus.” The Father-God to whom Jesus turned became 
known to the disciples through their intimacy with Jesus Him- 
self, and perhaps at this time when the demand for the near and 
the human isso insistent, the effort of the teacher might best be 
concentrated on the attempt to make Jesus real. 

Of course one would not be satisfied to have religious faith end 
in Jesus. That is the last thing that Jesus himself desired. Jesus’ 
own religious experience. His filial trust in His and our Father must 
be shared in, but perhaps the best way to bring Jesus’ God near to 
a fifteen-year-old girl is to bring Jesus Himself to her. Here is 
the teacher’s supreme opportunity to make Jesus so living, so 
winning, so powerful a personality, that the passionate devotion 
of the adolescent can find an outlet here, where the giving of self 
unreservedly can be only ennobling, where idealization cannot go 
too far and result in disillusionment, where personal allegiance 
and loyalty will lead into increasing enrichment of life. The young 
girl must worship some one; let it be Him who alone of human 
beings may be worshipped; she must give her all to some one, let 
it be Him who alone of human beings has any right to control a 
life, and she will soon find that He has led her so gently she was 
unconscious of it, out of the realm of the human into the divine, 
that He is indeed proving to be “the way,” that she is coming unto 
the Father by Him, as He said. 

One who understands girl life will find many ways of thus mak- 
ing Jesus real, of bringing Him into contact with girls’ needs and 
interests. The outdoor world has probably acquired a new 
beauty and significance; let them search out Jesus’ references to 
flowers, birds, fields, winds, as evidence that all these entered into 
His life and His thoughts. They have come to like to be alone, and 
that Figure stealing off by Himself for hours on the mountains or 
by the lake for the solitude that was so healing and refreshing will 
appeal to them. Friendship has come to mean much; show them 
what it meant to Him; let them study His life for instances of His 
deep affection for others, His trust in them and reliance on them, 
His need of their understanding and sympathy, His constant 
thoughtfulness for them. They are feeling the force of others’ 
opinions, are sensitive to approval or dislike, know how hard it is 
to bear ridicule or misunderstanding, how hard to do the right 
alone. They will be drawn to Him as they appreciate how difficult 
it was for Him at times to stand the lack of home sympathy, the 
scoffs of His fellow townsmen, the jeers of those whom He had 
hoped to help, the growing unpopularity, the loss of former fol- 
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lowers. Bring them so close to Him that they share in His struggles 
and His disappointments, His hopes and fears and dreams, His 
failures and successes, His defeat and His triumph. I would not 
hesitate to encourage them to read between the lines, to try to realize 
how He must have felt, to use their imagination even as to the tones 
in His voice and the expression in His face. Books like Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’ “Story of the Life of Christ,” Elvira Slack’s “Jesus, 
the Man of Galilee,” and Florence Morse Kingsley’s “Titus, a Com- 
rade of the Cross,” will be of great aid in stimulating imagination, 
in making Him live. 

Another need of the adolescent girl is that these tides of feeling 
should be connected with the petty duties and trifling daily difficul- 
ties that are often so irritating at this age, that in some way this ar- 
dent devotion should be brought into harness and made to make the 
wheels of life go around more smoothly. As Jane Addams says in 
her “Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” “Some time during the 
‘golden age’ the most prosaic youth is seized by a new interest in 
remote and universal ends, and if but given a clue by which he may 
connect his lofty aims with his daily living he himself will drag the 
very heavens into the most sordid tenement. The perpetual 
difficulty consists in finding the clue for him and placing it in his 
hands.” The teacher of the Life of Jesus will find here the best 
clue in the world for connecting idealism and daily duties. I think 
Jesus consciously placed that clue in his disciples’ hands when He 
said, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto Me.” The realization that He cared and 
cares for the little things, that the irksome things that try one’s 
patience may be borne for His sake, that the efforts that no one else 
notices, receive His encouragement, that conquering any slightest 
temptation brings him joy—that is the realization that illuminates 
life, that brings grace and beauty into the drab days that come so 
frequently when one is fifteen. That little book of Charles Shel- 
don’s, “What Would Jesus Do?” though it can lay no claim to 
literary merit, has for many people brought that transforming 
power into every-day life, and it may prove useful for the teacher 
to own and to loan. 

Another way in which a study of the Life of Jesus may be of 
positive aid to a young girl is in helping her toward that decision to 
lead the life of a Christian, public evidence of which is given most 
naturally in active church membership. That definite choice of 
such a life, of voluntary allegiance to such an ideal, and some public 
recognition of such a choice are the natural things in adolescence, 
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few will question, but just what stimulus should be given is a more 
difficult problem. For one who has not taken such a step earlier the 
study of the Life of Jesus ought to lead almost inevitably toward 
it. If the study has been of the life-giving sort, the decision could 
not be a matter of conformity, “everybody does”’—nor of duty— 
“T suppose I ought to,” but would be a vital part of religious 
experience and due to the compulsion of love. The thought comes 
so surely when He has become real—“If one only might have lived 
then, have followed Him about, have helped Him a little,” and 
the realization comes as surely, that one still may follow and help. 
Joining the church may mean being called into the inner circle as 
the twelve were, “that they might be with Him and that He might 
send them forth” in service. It is so simple and so compelling 
when the Christianity one professes means just standing for the 
things Jesus stood for, when the organization one joins is that 
which is trying to make the world the sort of world Jesus wanted it 
to be, when the one to whom allegiance is yielded is He who has 
become “‘the chief among ten thousand, the one altogether lovely.” 


WHAT THE COLLEGE STUDENT WANTS. 
H. Ciay Foster 
Student at Columbia University. 


The following conclusions are based upon conversations with 
a number of college men, some of whom are taking the course in 
Bible study offered in Columbia College, and some who intend to 
avail themselves of the opportunity later. The personal viewpoint 
has in this way been eliminated. 

Obviously, the fact that the Bible is in literature our chief 
classic—in its economical and social significance the foundation of 
our system of justice and of our moral life—is one of the main 
factors in the desirability of the course. In other departments of 
instruction the college student traces the evolution of the ideas and 
institutions which form the bases of our present-day civilization. 
He has seen the vast influence of the Bible in all of them, and he 
desires to learn the secret of its power, the reason for its longevity,— 
why it has not been left behind in the forward march of human 
progress. 

If he were to undertake a study of the Bible undirected, he 
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would find it devoted largely to things of which he knows nothing, 
and confusion would be the result. There would be little save the 
simplest parts that he could really comprehend, and much to bewilder 
and to baffle him. The average college student has but hazy ideas 
of theology, and, I dare say, is acquainted with but few denomina- 
tional tenets. He has, however, seen and felt the divisions among 
the adherents of the Bible. Knowing that these differences arise 
from different interpretations of certain parts, he wants to know the 
passages in question, when this is possible; and the explanations 
given by different creeds, that he may be the more able to judge for 
himself. Here the field of speculation and conjecture, which lends 
an attractive feature to the whole course, is particularly inviting. 
It appeals to his meditative mind and furnishes food for reflection 
outside the class-room, and apaart from his routine of prescribed 
tasks. 

There is a point in a young man’s life when, through force of 
circumstances or through choice, he casts aside the myths and 
fables with which his youth is fed, and squarely faces fact and 
reality. Henceforth he will believe only the natural and the 
practical. At this stage he will be disturbed by the seeming inability 
of the Bible to fill the new requirement. If he has been accepting 
the Bible in the ideal, ascribing to it an accuracy and infallibility 
of higher than human authorship, he will be lost for the time in a 
maze of uncertainty. Unacquainted with its history and the attend- 
ant circumstances of its editorship, he is likely to turn away from 
the true light to “chase the will o’ the wisp and the firefly where no 
foot can tread.” 

Again, by the time he has reached the threshold of manhood, 
every student has met with trials and disappointments which bring 
him to question divine justice, or the interest of the Deity in human 
affairs. Inevitably he is led to contemplate the relation of righteous- 
ness to welfare, of wickedness to calamity. Resorting to the Bible, 
he finds there the promises of justice and mercy which his heart 
longs for, but its paradoxes and abstrusities bring him despair 
instead of hope. Confused by inconsistencies where he expected 
a supernatural perfection, he may withdraw all faith from the 
greatest of books, concluding that, after all, it is only an antiquated 
manuscript. He is unable to separate the historical chaff from the 
truth that he seeks; his own inability to interpret leads him astray. 

With the college student, scientific research and analysis (as may 
also other branches of learning which he pursues) serve to complicate 
the problem of existence an hundred-fold. He finds the causes 
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of a few natural phenomena, which give him a conception of the 
machinery of the universe in its unalterable and unending majesty. 
Accustomed from childhood to explain mystery by miracle, he 
finds that these changes, once so mysterious to him, are but healthy 
natural results of the forces of complex nature. He finds himself 
uncertain as to what he believes and what he does not. He is unable 
to reconcile the tales of the supernatural with the inexorable princi- 
ples of the universe. He can now believe only in terms of his 
experience. His imperfect knowledge of the Bible, the facts and 
conditions which are its corollaries, lead him to discredit it entirely, 
losing the good and the important for the contradictory and the 
minor. 

It is in this way that higher education is charged with alienating 
a man from his religious ideals and his moral obligations. The 
real fault, to my mind, lies in the fact that the education is really 
inadequate ; that in the process of mental training and the acquisition 
of a broad experience a very vital thing has been neglected, i. e., the 
guidance of the spirit and the development of the divine instinct. 
Instead of being irreconcilable and conflicting elements, science and 
the Bible should go hand in hand, teaching the same truth, and where 
not similar, merely supplementary. 

The trouble lies in the fact that it is not generally recognized 
that the Bible contains a human as well as a divine element; that 
its imperfections are due to human fallibility controlled by the 
circumstances of the time and its subsequent editorship; that its 
divine element consists in the great principles of eternal truth which 
find their evolution in the history of a people. 

Be that as it may, a knowledge of these facts is necessary to a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Bible. And I believe that the necessity of 
its correct interpretation cannot be exaggerated. For it seems the 
single preventive of the thinking man from an inevitable dilemma. 
Many a man, refusing to accept the Bible as he understood it, has 
built himself a false philosophy of life, at variance with the eternal 
principles which the Bible really teaches and the universe really 
executes. The bitterness and hopelessness of such an existence 
cannot but arouse the deepest compassion. 

A knowledge of the history and historical setting of the Bible 
serves to explain away its apparent discrepancies. It acts upon the 
uneasy soul perplexed by doubt “as certain chemical reagents act 
upon a turbid mixture, by precipitating one element and producing 
a clear solution of the other.” 

In learning the true relation of the Bible to the affairs of actual 
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life and the laws of the universe, a man gains an all-important factor 
to a pleasant and congenial existence, viz., a healthy and clear-sighted 
philosophy of life. It affords him, as it were, a sort of major 
premise, with which he finds no problem difficult of solution. And 
the college student, be his creed what it may, or whatever his ideas 
of the literary value of Hebrew literature, is seeking preparation 
and equipment for the struggle of existence, into which he is 
presently to plunge. And the prime requisite of a fully successful 
man in any sphere of activity is a true and reverent conception of 
the laws which govern human joys and human sorrows, human 
success and human failure. 


TEACHER TRAINING STANDARDS.* 
Wa ter S. ATHEARN, A. M. 
Professor, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


During the past few years there has been constant demand upon 
the International Sunday School Association Committee on Edu- 
cation for modification of the standards adopted in 1908 after a con- 
ference of the International Committee and the representatives 
of the Educational Boards of the co-operating religious bodies. 

In recent months this pressure has come with much insistence 
from departmental specialists who insist that the present courses 
do not provide for the specialization required by the modern graded 
Sunday school. 

Before recommending a modification of standards the commit- 
tee thought it wise to make a survey of the entire field in order 
that its conclusions might be based upon actual facts and represent 
the real needs of the country as a whole. 

The investigation included the following items: 

(a) A cross-section survey of the results of teacher training. 
A questionaire was sent out to graduates of first standard courses. 
By this method the work of 500 typical classes was studied ; 200 in 
Pennsylvania; 200 in Iowa, and 100 in Indiana, Missouri, and 
North Dakota. 

(b) A critical examination of the most generally used teacher 


training text-books. 


* At a meeting of the Educational Committee of the International i Sontey School Association 
held in Chicago in October, 1913, Professor W. S. Athearn was sel tee of one to in- 
vestigate present conditions and present a plan for the revision of the teacher-training standards now in 
operation. The result of his investigation and the proposed revision of standards is presented in this 
report. Final action on this report is expected at the next meeting of the International Committee 
on Education. 
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(c) An examination of the text-books used by extension de- 
partments connected with colieges and universities. 

(d) An examination of the literature and methods of govern- 
ment bureaus and agricultural boards engaged in the instruction 
of the average citizen in specific fields. 

(e) A study of the methods employed by the various states 
in the training of rural teachers and the standardization of the rural 
schools. 


CHARACTER AND CAPACITY OF TEACHER TRAINING GRADUATES. 


In the survey of teacher training classes one student was se- 
lected from each of 500 classes. The classes represented city, vil- 
lage, and rural churches and all types of religious organizations. 

Three and one-third per cent of the 500 reporting had less than 
common school (eighth grade) education, and these graduated from 
the first standard course with an average grade of 97 per cent. 
Forty-three and one-third per cent had a common school education, 
and 53 1/3 per cent had high school, normal school, or collegiate 
training. 

As further evidence of the general intelligence of these teachers, 
our reports show that each one takes and reads on an average of 
5 1/12 standard magazines, daily papers, and technical journals. 
The Ladies Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, l1terary Di- 
gest, Everybody's Better Farming, and Woman’s Home Companion 
are the most generally read. 

During the past year these 500 teachers report, with names 
of books, that they have read 2070 volumes of history, literature, 
science, and biography. This is an average of over four volumes 
for each teacher. 

In addition to these general books these 500 teachers have 
read during the past year 1083 books which may be classified as re- 
ligious fiction; e. g., “Ben Hur,” “Titus, a Comrade of the Cross,” 
“Inside the Cup,” “The Calling of Dan Mathews,” etc. One out 
of 18 has read “Inside the Cup” and one out of 15 has read one of 
Harold Bell Wright’s books. 

The average teacher, then, has more than a common school 
education, reads six books per year, and takes 5 1/12 magazines 
and periodicals. 

In a letter to this committee, Dr. Henry Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, and member of the Roosevelt Farm Life Com- 
mission, says: “I think I may safely say that the standard of in- 
telligence among church members in the country is considerably 
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higher than among church members in town; and I would not be 
far wide of the mark if I said that on all questions the average 
country intelligence is higher than town intelligence.” Mr. W. D. 
Henderson, director of the extension department of the University 
of Michigan, writes: “My experience with people of ordinary grad¢ 
of intelligence would lead me to say that the ordinary high school 
text-books can be used with a fair degree of success.” Chas. H. 
Williams, director of University Extension, University of Mis- 
souri, says: “We find most of the people taking work below uni- 
versity rank quite capable of doing work which is the equivalent 
of average high school work.” 

It is safe to conclude that the average American is sufficiently 
intelligent to read the daily papers, standard magazines, agricultural 
bulletins, and technical literature bearing on his own work, and it 
is clear that the Sunday school teachers are not below this general 
level of intelligence, 


Tue Net RESULTS OF THE First STANDARD COURSE. 


(a) The average final grade of each of these soo students 
was 98 per cent. Only three received less than 90 per cent and 
none below 85 per cent. It is very seldom that one who takes the ex- 
amination is failed by the examiner. A very indefensible practice 
of giving grades to “encourage the backward” has had the sanction 
of many State Secretaries, and a state teacher training secretary 
honestly marking papers what they deserved has more than once 
felt the discipline of those higher up. The uniformly high grade of 
the students is an uncomplimentary reflection on the nature of the 
text-books, the character of the examination questions, and the edu- 
cational ideals of the examiners. 

(b) The average time required to complete the first stand- 
ard text is 334 hours per week for 50 weeks, or 162% hours to 
master fewer than 150 pages of text and illustrations. 

College and high school assignments usually require 10 pages 
of text and collateral reading for each hour of study. Extension 
and correspondeice courses connected with colleges, making their 
appeal to the same grade of intelligence, require a minimum of ten 
pages of text for each hour of recitation. But the student of the 
First Standard Text-book finds difficulty in mastering a page an 
hour! This suggests an inquiry into the nature of the “first stand- 
ard” text-books. 

(c) Our questionnaire reveals the fact that the first standard 
course has not encouraged the purchase or reading of Biblical or 
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professional literature. Of the 300 teachers answering this ques- 
tion 260 had purchased no books bearing on any phase of Sunday 
school work. Forty had purchased a total of 145 volumes. This is 
an average of less than half a volume to the teacher. 

Of the 300 classes represented, only 15 had access to any kind 
of a library during the course, and these were in most cases the 
ministers’ libraries, not selected to meet the special needs of the 
teacher training class. ‘Two hundred and seventy-six out of the 
300 teachers reported that their classes depended solely on the 
text-book, and 24 reported that the teacher occasionally referred to 
a Bible dictionary or encyclopedia. 

In answer to the question, “What books do you own bearing on 
Sunday school organization, methods, child study, Bible history, 
geography, etc?” one teacher replied: “I do not own any books like 
these mentioned except my teacher training book, and it has excel- 
lent teachings on all subjects above mentioned, and I use it solely as 
my only reference book when I get puzzled in any of these sub- 
jects.” This simple confession is one of the most serious indict- 
ments the first standard courses could have. They have not led 
to the use of reference books and they have led teachers to feel that 
they have mastered subjects to which they have not been even in- 
troduced. 

(d) In reply to the question, “Have you done any advanced 
teacher training work since you finished your first standard course?” 
There were 480 answers, 416 of whom said “No” and 64 said 
“Yes.” There are many evidences to show that the 64 who went 
‘on to advanced work had other incentives besides the influence of 
the firse standard course. 

(e) Fifty-one per cent of the total enrollment in the 500 
classes investigated dropped out before the completion of the 
course. Various reasons were given. “Lack of interest” was most 
frequently named. Large classes suffered the greatest slump. 
Classes of 40 would graduate 10 or 12; while classes of 10 or 12 
would graduate 8 or 9. This suggests problems which cannot be 
gone into in this report. It is clear that there are many other 
reasons for the shrinkage in class enrollment besides the difficulty 
of the course itself, but it is the opinion of the writer that a modi- 
fication of the content of the course would remove one of the great- 
est causes of this failure to hold the enrollment. 

Compare this record with the report of the Dean of the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Wisconsin. The report 
shows an enrollment of 2804 machinists, clerks, and day laborers in 
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classes in bookkeeping, engineering, mechanical drawing, and kin- 
dred subjects. The average assignment was 13 pages per lesson, 
the tests were rigid, and the length of the course was 2 years. 
Only 278 out of the 2804 dropped out in two years. The courses 
were thorough, and they were written to meet the needs of the 
students. This suggests that an enlarging and rewriting of the 
first standard courses would enable them to hold a larger per cent 
of the enrollment. 


A QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE First STANDARD COURSE. 


When subjected to analysis the four most widely used First 
Standard Course Text-books would yield the following results: 

Book No. 1. Biblical material 54 pages; the Maccabeean 
Period is completed in ten lines; the Greek Period in nine lines and 
Isaiah in 7% lines. Twelve pages are given to organization; seven- 
teen pages are given to the teacher. In these seventeen pages the 
mind is discussed in two pages; apperception completely handled in 
13 lines; memory in three lines ; imagination in 16 lines, and the will 

in 4% lines. The pupil is treated in seventeen pages. Of these 
seventeen pages the play instinct occupies four lines, imitation eight 
lines. 

Book No. 2. Biblical matter 55 pages; Maccabeean Period 4 
lines; Greek Period 8 lines; Roman Period 6% lines; Period of the 
Judges 7% lines. Twenty-one pages are given to organization. 
The history of the Sunday school occupies one page and the prin- 
ciples of grading are given in their entirety in 8 lines. Twenty-one 
pages are given to the discussion of the teacher. The fullness with 
which the important topics are discussed may be indicated from the 
following statement: 


Preception 6 lines 
Conception ie see 
Judgment a 
Reason 4% “ 


Methods of teaching 2 pages 
Twenty-five pages are devoted to the study of the pupil. Relative 
importance of topics in the mind of the author is shown by the 
following treatment: 


Imagination 9 lines 
Physical development 9 “ 
Memory — 


Attention — * 
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Book No. 3. Biblical matter 77 pages; Maccabeean Period 
5 lines; Greek Period 3 lines; Roman Period 4 lines; Judges 2 lines; 
Abraham 4 words: “The Friend of God.” Fourteen pages are 
given to the discussion of organization. History of the Sunday 
school is complete in one page and the grading of the Sunday 
school complete in two pages. Eighteen pages are given to the 
discussion of the teacher, of which the art of questioning occupies 
3 pages; principles of teaching 214 pages; preparation of the les- 
son 2% pages; 24 pages are devoted to the study of the pupil. 
The play instinct is handled in 14 lines; the beginners’ department 
covers one page and the whole problem of adolescence is dis- 
cussed in 14 lines. 

Book No. 4. Biblical material 125 pages. The sweep from crea- 
tion to Abraham occupies 3 1/3 pages; from Abraham to Jacob 4 
pages; 40 pages are devoted to the discussion of the school; 31 
pages to the discussion of the teacher; 40 pages to a discussion of 
the pupil. Imagination is discussed in 13 lines; fancy in 3 lines; 
beginners’ department 3 pages. 


A QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE First STANDARD CoursE Books. 


These books can be criticised not only because of the scrappy 
and inadequate treatment of the topics discussed, but also on account 
of the nature of the material which fills the few pages devoted to 
the various subjects under discussion. Here are some examples: 
One author says in his preface: “Biblical geography is woven 
around three rivers, five mountains, and twelve cities. Of the cities, 
three begin with B, three with G, three with J, and three with T.” 
In order to preserve the alliteration some cities of relative unim- 
portance are raised into prominence, thus sacrificing accuracy of 
statement in the interest of a very inferior memory device. 

One author handles the whole subject of religious art in three 
lines as follows: “The wails should be covered with the most appro- 
priate pictures, and these should be changed and rearranged often.” 
But what are the most appropriate pictures, upon what principles 
are they to be selected and upon what principles shall they be re- 
arranged? 

Another author describes the extent of Palestine as follows: 
“The Palestine of to-day is about the size and shape of the state of 
New Hampshire. The distance north and south from Dan to 
Beersheba is about 150 miles.” But the book contains no map 
showing the location of Dan and Beersheba and nothing to show 
that these names refer to places instead of men or animals. The 
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book takes this knowledge for granted. And this is one character- 
istic of all the First Standard Text-books; they take for granted 
entirely too much knowledge which it is their business to teach. 

Another typical paragraph attempts to set forth the difference 
between work and play as follows: “A boy may work hard all 
forenoon to build a house or a dam, when he is really too tired to 
bring coal or run errands. The child who would tire of work in 
an hour plays for a whole afternoon. Work is forced, play is 
spontaneous. Work is ‘have to’; play is ‘want to.’ When a child 
does a thing because he likes it, the work element is gone and the 
play spirit enters.” 

It is clear that the author in seeking simplicity of statement 
has sacrificed accuracy of statement, and in the end has said noth- 
ing which adds to the information or power of the student. Com- 
pare this statement with that of Bagley, in Chapter VI of his 
“Educative Process” and it will be very clear that the more scien- 
tific statement is also the clearest statement. 

Take another illustration : One author devotes five lines to sensa- 
tion and perception as follows: “Sensation is an impression made 
upon the mind by an outside stimulus; the agents through which 
sensations are received are called senses. They are taste, smell, 
touch, hearing, and sight. Perception is the recognition of a sensa- 
tion.” Betts in his “The Mind and Its Education” devotes a whole 
chapter of 20 pages to sensation and perception. The four lines 
quoted above from the First Standard Text-book are very much 
harder to learn than the 20 pages from Betts, and when you have 
memorized them you do not know anything about the subject. 
It is no wonder students drop out of such courses. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IGNORED. 


The teaching process requires instruction, drill, and test. The 
First Standard Course Text-books have usually ignored the element 
of instruction and proceeded to drill and examination. Memory 
devices have been at a premium. Drill is not a method of acquisi- 
tion; its function is to turn experience into habit. Focalization 
and repetition are the technique of drill. But preceding this drill 
exercise there must be observation, instruction, illustration, reflec- 
tion, and even the use of the new matter in harmony with the back- 
ground of previous experience. 

Now the chief sin of the writers of these First Standard Text- 
books is that they have tried to make knowledge automatic before 
it had been apperceived. They force their pupils to the task of or- 
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ganizing a large body of facts and principles into a coherent system 
without having first given them the facts which were to be syn- 
thesized and automatized. 

The writers of these texts have been encouraged to ignore the 
element of instruction by the fact that so many fields were to be 
covered in a single year. Only second to this sin of asking the 
mind to make bricks without straw is the ignoring of the element 
of time in the learning process. New facts must be related to old 
facts, and this requires time. A student could not get a college 
education over night even though knowledge could be put up in con- 
centrated tablets. We must allow time for digestion. Twenty 
years ago the public high schools introduced the student to science 
by giving him five sciences in a single year: two months each in 
physics, botany, zodlogy, geology and astronomy. Such books as 
Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks in Zoology,” etc., will be recalled in this 
connection. But to-day the high schools ask the student to spend at 
least a full year on each science that he undertakes in order that he 
may not contract intellectual indigestion. In our colleges this ele- 
ment of time is being recognized. Classes that formerly recited 
five hours a week for one semester, now recite two or three hours 
per week for two semesters. No more material is covered, but 
the pupil has time to organize his new facts around the other facts 
of his experience, and his knowledge when acquired is practical and 
usable and not a detached body of matter to be recalled by the aid 
of memory devices. 

It has been a mistake to try to introduce a student to Old and 
New Testament, Biblical Geography, Genetic Psychology, Peda- 
gogy, Organization and Administration of Religious Education— 
all in fifty weeks with one recitation per week. In other words our 
scheme of twenty lessons on the Bible, ten on the child, ten on the 
teacher and ten on the school is contrary to the learning process and 
must fail, regardless of the manner in which the texts are written. 
We have tried to dilute the medicine in order to give all kinds at 
once and produce a quick cure. But there is no royal road to 
learning—and even religious education must recognize the laws of 
the mind. Psychology and Pedagogy demand the extending of the 
time or the elimination of many of the branches of study. No 
other branch of education would think of trying to organize or even 
introduce so many bodies of knowledge in so brief a time, and re- 
ligious education must not attempt the impossible. 

Still another defect in the literature of the first standard course 
is the avoidance of technical terminology. Accuracy of statement 
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requires the use of a technical vocabulary. Dr. Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, in defense of the technical terminology 
used in government agricultural bulletins, says: “People soon learn 
to use familiarly technical terms of any science or art, if they are 
really interested in that science or art. Automobile terms are 
Sanskrit to me, because I am not interested in automobiles, but 
they are as my native tongue to my children and grand-children. 
To cattle feeders, protein, carbohydrates and fat are quite as famil- 
iar as flesh formers, heat makers and bone builders; and so on all 
through. We master technical terms when we are interested in the 
subject.” In the field of religious education we have kept our 
pupils on the non-technical “teen age” literature until they cannot 
read a standard text on adolescence. 

These subjects can be presented in such manner as to create 
increased capacity for study and investigation. Farm bulletins 
use technical language, but each technical term is clearly defined 
and illustrated on the page on which the term occurs. It is the 
function of the farm journals to help the farmer interpret his 
bulletins. In the field of religious education the same method 
should be followed and the Sunday school papers should help to il- 
luminate the themes discussed in the text-books. 

The average man might not be able to find interest in the or- 
dinary high school physics, but if he owned a gasoline engine or an 
automobile he can comprehend a book of more than high-school 
grade, bearing upon the principle of physics required for the opera- 
tion of the engine or the automobile. 

The problem of the extension teacher is to rewrite the text in 
terms of experience and problems of those who are to use the text. 

Those who wish to create a body of teachers with a profes- 
sional spirit must adjust themselves to the same problems. Such 
textbooks will be thorough, scientific and practical and they will 
give increased capacity for the mastery of advanced work in the 
same field. 

Types of books which make Psychology and Pedagogy simple 
and at the same time preserve scientific accuracy and cultivate a 
capacity for further study are Betts’ “The Mind and its Educa- 
tion” and “The Recitation.” These books are selected because they 
are among the most popular books now used in training the rural 
school teachers of the nation. They can be used with success in 
the third year of the average high school, and it is safe to say that 
the average Sunday school teacher can master that which is within 
the grasp of high school juniors. Such books as these are to be 
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commended as models for those writers who are preparing text 
books for Sunday school teachers. 

This report demands the rewriting of the First Standard Course 
Textbooks in terms of the problems of the teacher and in harmony 
with sound educational principles. 

It demands also the extension of the time in which the work is 
to be done. The writers of most of the present textbooks, in order 
to put four bodies of knowledge into fifty brief lessons, have either 
condensed their matter until it was indigestible (notice the discussion 
on sensation and perception, quoted above) or they have diluted the 
subject matter until it became substanceless and meaningless (note 
the quotation on work and play given above). 

There would be no objection to a one-year course provided it 
was entirely given over to a single field, i. e., Bible Study, and pro- 
vided also that the quality of the subject matter was satisfactory. 

In insisting on the revision of the textbooks the committee 
wishes to insist that the poorer the teachers and the teaching 
equipment, the better the textbook must be. 

The courses provided in this report give continuity of work and 
they provide all the elasticity necessary for departmental special- 
ization. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation has already shown: 

1. That the results in increased teaching efficiency are en- 
tirely inadequate when compared to the time and energy expended. 

2. That 51 per cent of the enrollment fails to complete the 
course. 

3. That the reading habit has not been created, and libraries 
have not been encouraged. 

4. That a sense of self-sufficiency has been created in those 
who are unprepared. 

5. That the first standard course has not served as an incen- 
tive to more advanced study. 

6. That the First Standard Text-books have been inadequate 
in both the quantity and quality of their content. 

7. That the element of time required for the learning process 
has been ignored in the “50 lesson” scheme. 

8. That the average Sunday school teacher is prepared to 
pursue a much higher type of work than that provided in the first 
standard courses, and that such courses are now offered to the sam. 
people in secular branches by extension bureaus of state and na- 
tion. 
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9. That text-books of the newer type are available in all the 
fields of religious education. 

For these reasons our committee recommends a revision of the 
existing standards to harmonize with the recognized principles of 
education and to meet existing educational needs. Every phase of 
the program here presented has been put to practical test under the 
personal observation of members of this committee. 

We therefore submit the following proposed revision of the 
present teacher-training standards: 


A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE TEACHER-TRAINING 
STANDARDS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
ScHOOL ASSOCIATION 


As revised and approved by the Committee on Education, meet- 
ing at the Sherman House, Chicago, January 12-13, 1914. 


I. Courses or Stupy AUTHORIZED. 


1. Courses leading to a Teacher-Training Certificate. 

A teacher-training certificate will be issued to any person com- 
pleting 80 units of work provided the following conditions are 
fulfilled : 

a. A unit shall consist of one recitation hour of not fewer 
than forty-five minutes in length, based upon a lesson assignment, 
requiring a minimum of two hours for the lesson preparation. 

b. The 80 units shall be distributed over three fields of study 
as follows, provided that not less than 30 units be devoted to the 
Biblical section: 

1. Biblical. 

2. Child Psychology and Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing, with provision for observation and practice teach- 
ing. 

Organization and Administration. 
Not more than half the units may be elected from any one field, 
the other portion being divided equally between the two remain- 
ing fields. 

c. All text-books and reference books must be approved and 
reported as previously by the Committee on Education of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. 

d. The minimum equipment for each class shall be: 

1. One set of accurate maps of Biblical lands. 

2. One blackboard. 

3. One Dictionary of the Bible. 
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4. At least ten volumes of reference books suitable to 
subjects studied. 
All reference books and equipment shall be reported with applica- 
tion for credit and shall be approved by the State Teacher-Training 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association, or by 
persons appointed by the Committee on Education of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association for that purpose. 

e. In addition to any other training classes properly organ- 
ized and conducted, meeting at other hours, regular classes in the 
Senior and Adult Departments of the Sunday School meeting the 
foregoing requirements and having passed at least one satisfactory 
written examination upon questions provided by the State Teacher 
Training Secretary of the International Sunday School Association 
or by denominational officers approved by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the International Sunday School Association, shall be ac- 
credited as regular teacher training classes of a local Sunday school. 

2. Courses leading to a Teacher-Training Diploma. 

A teacher-training diploma will be issued to any person com- 
pleting 80 units of work in addition to the 80 units required for 
a teacher-training certificate, provided the following conditions 
are fulfilled: 

a. A unit shall consist of one recitation hour of not fewer 
than forty-five minutes in length, based upon a lesson assignment 
requiring a minumum of two hours for the lesson preparation. 

b. The 80 units shall be distributed over three fields, as follows, 
provided not less than 20 units be devoted to Biblical studies: 

1. Material of Instruction, elected from 

a. Biblical studies, 

b. Missions, including missionary biography, 

c. Church History, 

d. History, Philosophy and Psychology of Religion, 
e. Christian Ethics. 

2. Religious education, including special methods for depart- 
mental work, with provision for observation and practice teaching. 

3. Organization and administration. Not more than half 
of the 80 units may be elected from any one field, the other portion 
being divided equally between the two remaining fields. 

c. All textbooks, reference books and equipment shall be 
reported with application for credit and shall be approved by the 
Committee on Education of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

d. The minumum equipment shall be: 
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One set of accurate maps of Biblical lands. 

One blackboard. 

One Dictionary of the Bible. 

At least ten volumes of reference books suitable to subject 
studied. 

All reference books and equipment must be approved by the State 
Teacher-Training Secretary of the International Sunday School 
Association, or by persons appointed by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the International Sunday School Association for that pur- 
pose. 

e. In addition to any other training classes, properly organized 
and conducted, meeting at other hours, regular classes in the Senior 
and Adult Departments of the Sunday school meeting the foregoing 
requirements and having passed at least one satisfactory written 
examination upon questions provided by the State Teacher-Training 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association, or by 
denominational officers approved by the Committee on Education 
of the International Sunday School Association, shall be accredited 
as regular teacher-training classes of a local Sunday school. 

3. Courses leading to a Collegiate Certificate of Religious 

Education. 

The International Sunday School Association will grant a cer- 
tificate of Religious Education to students of any accredited college, 
or other institution of equal grade, who have taken at least thirty 
semester hours of work in Religious Education, the course to be 
distributed as follows: 

1. Biblical Introducticn, History & Literature—8 hours. 
2. Organization and Methods of Religious Education— 
6 hours. 
3. Theory and History of Religious and Moral Education— 
8 hours. 
4. Electives—selected from Comparative Religion, Church 
History, Psychology and Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Teachings of Jesus, Child Study, History of Christian 
Missions—8 hours. 
All of these courses must be of college grade, and they must be taught 
by regular members of the college faculty or other persons approved 
by the college and be granted full college credit. The following 
requirements must also be met: 

1. Course in the Bible. The course in the Bible should include 
a survey of Old and New Testament History and Literature, and 
a thorough study of the Life of Christ. This is not to be a course 
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in Biblical criticism; it is intended to give students an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. 

2. Organization and Methods of Religious Education. This 
course shall present modern Sunday school methods. It should 
include a discussion of the curriculum, organization, program and 
management. Special attention should be given to methods of teach- 
ing in the various grades, story telling and illustrative work. 

3. Theory and History of Religious and Moral Education. 
This course should differentiate the field of the Sunday school from 
that of the public school and the home, and point out the nature of 
the curriculum and the nature of procedure best suited to the stages 
of growth from infancy to maturity. It should establish the basis 
of a graded course of study and make a critical study of the leading 
graded courses now available and should also include a survey of 
the history of Religious and Moral Education. 

4. Electives. The electives may be chosen from the following 
subjecis: 

Comparative Religion, 

Church History, 

Religious Art and Sacred Music, 

Psychology and Religion, 

Philosophy of Religion, 

History of Missions, 

Social Teachings of Jesus, 

Child Study. 
Students electing the 30 hours’ work for the certificate in Religious 
Education may be able to include in the remaining go hours of their 
college course, work in psychology, pedagogy, history of education, 
ethics and sociology, etc., which would correlate with the special 
courses in Religious Education. 

5. Observation and Practice Teaching. In order to give skill 
in teaching, there should be provision made for observation and 
practice teaching. It is recommended that the college arrange with 
some local church to share in the responsibility and management of 
the Sunday school. 

6. Library. Students in the courses in Religious Education 
must have access to a library of modern books on all phases of 
Sunday school work. An exhibit of the material and methods of 
Religious Education is also desirable. Two hundred volumes cover- 
ing the fields of subject matter, methods and organization should 
constitute the minimum equipment. 

7. Certificates. Students who have completed the work re- 
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quired in this outline will receive a certificate in Religious Education 
without further examination. This certificate shall be valid for three 
years, and may be renewed for life upon satisfactory proof of one 
year’s service in religious education. 

II. AccreDITING WorK DONE UNDER OTHER AUSPICES. 

(a) Students of teacher-training classes under the supervision 
of the Teacher-Training Departments of the various religious 
denominations will, upon application, be granted certificate of credit 
which may be applied towards the completion of the International 
certificate or diploma courses, provided the work thus accredited 
meets in all particulars the International standards. 

(b) All work accredited from colleges, Schools of Methods and 
International Sunday School Institutes (City Training Schools) in 
Religious Education, must conform to International standards, and 
be approved by the Committee on Education of the International 
Sunday Schooi Association. 


III. EXAMINATIONS. 

All examinations must be under the general direction of the 
Committee on Education of the International Sunday School Associ- 
ation. The following is the general policy of this committee until 
further ordered : 

(a) Unless otherwise directed by the Committee on Education 
of the International Sunday School Association, the State Teacher- 
Training Secretaries or corresponding officers of religious de- 
nominations or other persons approved by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the International Sunday School Association will provide 
questions and grade the manuscript for all examinations in their re- 
spective states. 

(b) Accredited institutions of higher learning conducting 
extension courses, Schools of Methods and International Sunday 
School Institutes (City Training Schools) of Religious Education, 
may conduct their own examinations provided courses of study, 
textbooks and faculty are approved by the Committee on Education 
of the International Sunday School Association. 


IV. QUALIFICATIONS FOR STATE TEACHER-TRAINING SECRE- 
TARIES, 

State Sunday School Associations are urged to appoint as 
Teacher-Training Secretaries persons who have pursued educational 
courses in accredited institutions of higher learning, and whose 
special training in religious education shall be equivalent to that 
required for a collegiate certificate of Religious Education. 
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V. INTERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHOOL INsTITUTE (City TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL). . 
Its chief purposes are: 

1. To fit teachers of training classes for specific duties in 
their own churches. 

2. To present the most efficient plans of organization and 
training for special service as superintendents, officers, 
and heads of Sunday school departments. 

3. To place the methods of teaching approved by modern 
education, so far as they apply to the Sunday school, 
within the reach of teachers who have been graduated 
from their denominational courses. 

4. To provide special training for those who are planning to 
become Sunday school specialists. 

It aims to supplement the work of the local church, never to compete 
with it or supplant it; to assist in the organization of a training 
class in every local church; to offer a normal class for the training 
of teachers of these classes; to provide a university extension type 
of work at the lecture hour, and only such advanced and special- 
ized departmental work in the class hour as belongs to a real training 
school for leaders. It invites and enrolls Sunday school officers 
and teachers who have completed and have been graduated from 
denominational courses, and such persons as have not opportunity for 
being so graduated. 


VI. ScHoots oF METHops. 

Credit certificates may be issued to persons attending Schools 
of Methods certifying to the number of hours of credit they had 
earned at the session, the same to be counted towards the fulfilling 
of the requirements for either a certificate or diploma. For example, 
a student attending a School of Methods for ten days, having three 
recitation periods daily, will be able to earn 30 units credit. Three 
such sessions would earn enough credits to entitle the holder to a 
teacher-training certificate. The 30 units might be added to credits 
earned in a local teacher-training class, or in a City Training School. 
In other words, a unit credit is a unit credit, whether earned in a 
local Sunday school, a School of Methods or a City Training School. 


VII. TExtTsBooxs, REFERENCE Books AND EQUIPMENT. 

The Biblical courses should consist of an intensive study of 
some section of the Bible; i. e., Old Testament, The Life of Christ, 
or the Apostolic Age. The class should be so taught as to develop 
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the capacity to investigate, to use reference books, dictionaries, 
maps, etc. A year spent on some good, standard text in some of 
these fields would give a rich fund of Biblical knowledge and 
furnish a method of study for all future years. 

In like manner, a knowledge of Child Psychology and Pedagogy 
cannot be secured in a single year, but the study may be so prosecuted 
during the year as to introduce the studert to the rich field of 
investigation and give a knowledge of the literature of the subject 
for future years of study. The time has come for us to step from 
the “quiz book” to the standard textbook and the reference library. 


VIII. Strupents ror TEACHER-TRAINING CLASSES. 


This plan is dealing with the teaching force of the future. The 
present teachers attend workers’ conferences and some of them may 
be induced to join classes which meet during the week, but the 
teacher of the future are in the Sunday school of to-day. This 
plan proposes to specialize certain classes in the Senior and Adult 
Departments and let students preparing to be teachers enter special 
classes in Biblical or professional subjects instead of the other classes 
maintained by the departments. 

A four years’ course of study might be so planned as to enable 
a student to do all the work required for both the certificate and 
the diploma without greatly multiplying classes, or requiring many 
additional teachers. The regular Biblical lessons in the graded 
courses for the advanced grades are entirely adequate as a basis 
for the teacher-training class, and a teacher would need only to do 
this work very thoroughly in order to meet the standards required 
for the teacher-training course. 


IX. TEACHERS FOR THE TRAINING CLASSES. 


Just as rapidly as the church colleges of the country can be 
induced to teach religion, as suggested in the requirements for the 
collegiate certificate of Religious Education, just so rapidly will 
there flow back into the local churches men and women prepared for 
leadership in Religious Education. The churches must be urged 
to select their most capable members and place them in charge 
of given branches. of teaching; namely, Old Testament History, 
The Life of Christ, Apostolic Age, Child Psychology, Methodology, 
etc. These people, teaching the same subjects year after year, 
would soon become authorities in their fields and young people 
passing through a series of correlated courses would receive a 
splendid training for the teaching service in the church. 











































TRAINING THE MINISTRY FOR CIVIC LEADERSHIP 
E. Y. Muttins, D.D., LL.D. 
President, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


The training of the minister for civic leadership is based on 
the same fundamental training which is required for the proper 
training of all other citizens. Training for leadership is based 
on training for citizenship. 

Our public school system rests on the necessity for an intelligent 
citizenship. As a matter of fact, we have in large measure used 
it for making the pupils intelligent on everything except citizenship. 
We have built an educational bridge across the river of civic effi- 
ciency from both banks, but we have left out the middle span where 
the two halves should meet, viz., specific training for citizenship. 
Boys are turned out of our high schools too much like lead pencils 
as they come from the factory, highly polished and done up in 
bundles, but blunt at the point—unfit'for civic use until they are 
sharpened. 

Now the theological seminary ought to carry forward in its 
own measure and in due proportion the work thus begun. But 
it ought not to be called upon to lay the foundations. If the seminary 
is compelled to wake up that side of the man’s nature, instruct 
him, exhort him, inspire him, shock him or shame him into a sense 
of obligation and opportunity,—in other words, give him the civic 
vision and create the civic passion, it may indeed render him a fine 
service. But it can do far more if he enters the seminary already 
conquered by the civic ideal, appreciative of the relation of govern- 
ment to the reign of righteousness, and fully persuaded that the 
two citizenships, the earthly and the heavenly, are twain blossoms 
which grow on the same stalk. 

Coming then to the work of the seminary itself and the specific 
training of the minister for civic leadership, I wish to emphasize two 
or three points. First, a few words as to the curriculum. 

Training for civic leadership at present has comparatively little 
recognition in the courses of study in theological seminaries. In 
the majority of the seminaries there is no direct provision for the 
teaching of this subject. In a few it is introduced in a mild form. 
This is no doubt due to two causes chiefly: first, the increasingly 
crowded condition of the seminary course; and, second, the ancient 
notion that the study of theology is too sacred an occupation to be 
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contaminated by contact with so worldly and secular a thing as 
politics and government. 

It would perhaps be asking too much of the theological semina- 
ries to expect them to establish separate schools or departments 
for training for civic leadership, although in some schools this 
might be possible. But in the department of practical theology, or 
in the department of Christian ethics or sociology a place can easily 
be provided for such training as the minister needs. In our classes 
in ethics and sociology we are training our students in a large 
number of closely related subjects: the family, child labor, poor 
relief and general benevolence, labor, capital, co-operation, educa- 
tion, the city problem, the country problem, and a large number 
of kindred subjects. All these are simply arcs in the circle, and 
the addition of civics and the preacher’s relation thereto would 
simply be one more step towards completing the circle. I have not 
time to dwell in detail upon the material of the course nor the 
method of treatment. These will without difficulty be wrought out 
satisfactorily in the hands of a competent teacher. 

It is too much to expect of the minister, and too much to at- 
tempt for him, that he shall be made into an expert in legislation or 
in constitutional or international law. His relation to civic and 
governmental affairs is not that of an expert on the technical side, 
but rather that of inspirer of ethical and social ideals. He may not 
champion from his pulpit a radical program advocated by one po- 
litical party, or a conservative program advocated by another. He 
will do better if he can teach radical and conservative alike to un- 
derstand each other. The preacher is mediator, helping men to 
understand each other. Of course he will have his views, but not 
as swayed only and forever by some artificial standard. His sym- 
pathies will be determined by the ideal of human welfare, and 
he will be chiefly an inspirer of civic life towards the highest 
things, a mediator and leader of all parties. 

Half the battle of the minister in this matter will be in his clear 
grasp of what he should and should not attempt, and what he can 
and can not do. The other half will consist in the courage and 
skill required for actually doing what he can and should do. A 
clear grasp of his function as a civic leader, and skill in perform- 
ing it, is the condition of success. A very high mark of wisdom 
in a ian is in knowing where his knowledge and power end, and a 
sure token of folly is ignorance of one’s own ignorance. The half- 
baked young preacher who thinks he can reform the city by a few 
sweeping charges against the administration usually learns to his 
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sorrow that it cannot be done in that way, and usually he has to 
apply his acquired wisdom in some other city. 

I may sum up very briefly what seems to me to be the essential 
elements of the knowledge required for civic leadership by the min- 
ister, and along with this a general statement or definition of his 
function, the things he should do. Three things should be included 
in his knowledge :— 

1. He should understand the meaning of the political insti- 
tutions of his country, together with their history. 

2. He should have intelligent sympathy with the civic and 
political movements of his times. 

3. He should grasp clearly the essential relations between hu- 
man government and public life in general and the Kingdom of God. 

The following are certainly among the essentials of what he 
should do and be trained to do as a civic leader. 

1. To develop a civic conscience. 

2. To interpret public questions ethically. 

3. To stimulate and inspire to civic activity. 

It is an imperative duty for the minister to make himself felt 
in civic life. Difficult and delicate as is the task, it cannot be evaded 
without fatal loss to the man himself and to society. Society is 
an organism of which he and his church are members. If the state 
is the institute of rights, the church is the institute of duties; and as 
all duties imply rights and all rights imply duties, a man’s civic and 
religious relations are indissoluble. A free church in a free state 
is our American axiom. The freedom of the church implies that 
we may bring the religious sanction to bear in training and devel- 
oping civic freedom; and the freedom of the state means that we 
may add civic virtue to the list of the graces of the Spirit. 

In brief, the place of the minister as a civic leader rests upon 
the ideal unity of all life in the Kingdom of God; upon the fact 
that the essential meaning of that kingdom is the descent of the 
City of God from heaven to earth. It is the bringing of the 
heavenly ideals into earthly things that should control in the train- 
ing of the minister, and in the formation of his own conception of 
his function. 














A SCHEME FOR CONSTRUCTIVE OBSERVATION 
WORK IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


GeorcE A. Cor, Pa.D., LL.D. 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York 


I 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN SESSION 


Opening and Closing Assemblies of the Main School: 

What departments or grades are included? 

Length of the assembly? Does it open and close on time? 

What is the aim of this assembly? Where is the emphasis 

actually placed? Are the ends themselves the most important? Do 
all the officers show appreciation of these ends? 
_ Note particularly the worship, and training in worship. Are 
teachers and officers present on time? Are they all attentive and 
reverent? Are the pupils present on time, and are they attentive 
and reverent? 

Do both teachers and pupils actively take part in worship? In- 
dicate any signs of their attitude towards it, or of its effect upon 
them. 

Who leads the worship? Does he seem to have adaptation for 
this work, and does he seem to have prepared for this particular 
occasion ? 

Prayers used by the leader. Are they adapted in content? What 
about the manner of the prayers? 

Prayers used by the congregation. Are they adapted? Is there 
instruction in the meaning and use of congregational prayers? 

Use of the Scriptures in worship. Are the passages well chosen? 
Why do you judge so? Is the meaning sufficiently brought out? 
Are the passages merely read by the leader, or how are they used? 
What is the effect? 

The music. Are both words and tunes adapted? Is the mean- 
ing brought home to the pupils? How are their feelings affected, 
and what is the evidence therefor? How are the pupils trained in 
singing? Is there a children’s choir? An orchestra? What de- 
votional and educational effect is aimed at in the instrumental 
music, and is this effect attained? 
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Any other forms of worship by the congregation? Adaptation? 
Actual effect as far as you can judge? 

If there is a lesson review from the desk, consider whether it 
is needed. Who conducts it? Is he well prepared? Has he a good 
plan? What is his method? Is he a real teacher? What is the 
attitude of pupils toward the review? What is the relation of this 
review to the class work? How long is it? 

Are speeches made? Or is other instruction given? Why? 
Would you call this good teaching? Why? 

How much time is taken up with reports and notices? How 
important are they? What effect upon pupils? 

Any Christian or civic festival, anniversary, or birthday ob- 
served? Are there memorial services for members of the school 
who have died? 

What happens to teachers, officers, and pupils who come to this 
assembly late? 

Were there any unnecessary interruptions or distractions? 


Departmental Assemblies. 

What departments have assemblies of their own? 

How are these assemblies related to those of the school? 

Ask concerning each departmental assembly all the questions 
that apply to the assemblies of the main school, and then add this: 

What particular needs of these grades does this assembly meet 
or fail to meet? 


Each Class in Session. 

The pupils: Males, females, or mixed? 

Number enrolled, number present, number prompt. 

What is done about absences? About lateness? 

How is the class record made and kept? Especially is the 
record so made and used as to make it helpful to the pupils? 

Age of the oldest and of the youngest pupil in the class? Is 
the class well graded ? 

Length of the lesson period. Was any time wasted? Were 
there any unnecessary interruptions or distractions? 

How many pupils were attentive to the business of the class 
through the whole period? How do you account for these facts? 

How many pupils asked questions? How many answered ques- 
tions without being individually called upon? How many took part 
in discussion without being individually called upon? Any other 
evidence of spontaneity or lack of it? 
Considering the exercise as a whole, would you say that the 
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teacher was doing the main part of the work? And to what were 
the attentive pupils responsive—to the teacher, or to something in 
the lesson, or what? How many pupils really wanted to find out 
something ? 

To what extent did the teacher decide things for the class? To 
what extent did the class as a whole decide things for itself? To 
what extent did each pupil decide things for himself? How was 
the next lesson assigned ? 

Attitude of pupils toward one another? Toward teacher? 
Attitude of teacher toward pupils? Was a happy group-conscious- 
ness evident? 

Did good work receive recognition? Is this true of every case 
of good work? What happened in the case of poor work? Did it 
happen in every such case? 

The teacher’s personality : Give any fact as to age, sex, personal 
appearance, manner, use of voice, choice of words, facial expres- 
sion, or anything else that indicates (1) whether the teacher is 
worthy of imitation, and (2) whether the teacher has personal 
influence with the pupils. 

What was the lesson material of the day? Was it inherently 
adapted to these pupils? If this material were clearly grasped by 
these pupils through their own efforts without help from the teacher, 
what effect would it have upon them? What motive might these 
pupils have for wanting to know this material? What attitudes 
toward it did you actually discover? 

Reproduce the teacher’s lesson plan as far as you are able to 
judge what it was from the lesson period itself, that is, without 
further information from the teacher. What did the teacher take 
as the central thought? As his or her own aim for the lesson? 
That is, in what respects did the teacher expect the pupils to be 
different after having this lesson? What spontaneous interests of 
the pupils did the teacher attempt to utilize? How did the teacher 
attempt to lead the pupils to the main point of the lesson material 
itself? How did the teacher attempt the application? Is this plan 
a good one? 

Now give your estimate, with reasons, of each detail in the 
execution of this plan. Thus: How was the review handled, and 
what was accomplished thereby? Was a real “point of contact” 
with the new lesson established? Was the method of presenting 
the new lesson adapted to these pupils? Was the story well told, 
and why do you think so? Did the teacher utilize contributions 
that the pupils were able to make, as through home study or through 
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present reflection? To what extent were the questions such as 
suggested the answer, or such as could be answered by “yes” or 
“no,” and to what extent were they thought-provoking? What 
hand work was done and what is its value? Did the teacher formu- 
late ideas for the pupils or lead the pupils to make formulations? 
Did the point of the lesson material finally stand out sharp and 
clear in the pupils’ minds? What makes you think so? Did the 
teacher moralize? In what respects do you yourself think that these 
pupils will be different because of this lesson? What feelings were 
aroused? What new attitude? What provision exists for matur- 
ing this attitude in action? Finally, are the pupils learning how to 
study? 

What is this class doing for others? What is done with the 
money that is collected? Do the pupils realize what is done with 
it? Do the pupils themselves have any voice in spending the money 
that they bring? Is the money so collected and so expended as to 
train the pupils in intelligent, sympathetic giving? Are they actually 
developing a sense of responsibility for the work of the church? 
Are they doing anything for others besides giving money? Is all 
this giving and serving graded so that the pupil both appreciates 
it and grows by means of it? In what ways did this part of reli- 
gious education appear during this class period? 

Did anything in this class period indicate that the pupil’s 
devotional life is being trained? 

What evidence appeared that the social relations within this 
class are effective during the week ? 

Did you see any signs that the work of this class is co-ordinated 
with home life and home training? With day-school life and train- 
ing? With the common worship of the school or of the depart- 
ments? With the common worship of the church? With efforts 
to establish right community life? 


II 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT* 
Type of School. 

Name of church, or of school? 

Denomination, country church, village church, suburban church, 
or city church? Its situation, the accessible population, the special 
problems of this church? 

*The preceding section of this scheme, is intended to help in the direct observation of activities 
while they are going on. The present section concerns the plan and structure of a school taken as 


awhole, It requires a study of many things that could not be witnessed by merely attending a session 
of the school or of a class. 
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Number of officers of the school? Teachers? Number in the 
Cradle Roll (or Font Roll). Pupils in Home Dep’t? Adult Dep’t? 
In all remaining Dep’ts? 

Time of meeting? Length of session? 


The School and the Community. 

What proportion of children of school age residing in the 
vicinity of this school is enrolled in any Sunday school? 

Are the different Sunday schools of the community organized 
together with a view to meeting community need for religious 
education? What part has this school in any such organization? 

What is the relation of this school to the International S. S. 
Association? To the Religious Education Association? 

When was the last church or Sunday-school census taken? 

What system of recruiting is followed by this school? What 
is done in the way of Sunday-school visitation ? 

What definite efforts is this school making to improve commu- 
nity conditions, as the public schools, libraries, parks and play- 
grounds, theatres and moving pictures, intemperance and vice, 
juvenile courts, child labor, housing, the needs of immigrants? 

How much acquaintance is there between the staff of this 
school and the staff of the public school ? 


The School Building. 

Give general description of space used other than the church 
auditorium. Give a list of departments that have an assembly room 
of their own. What classes have separate class rooms? What ones 
have curtained off space? 

Are all parts of the building used by this school clean and sani- 
tary? Well lighted? Well heated? Well ventilated? Are there 
adequate toilet accommodations? Are they well kept? Are there 
sufficient exits properly placed for emergency use? How many 
of these exits are always ready for use? Where are hats and coats 
kept during the session? 

What provision is there for social and athletic affairs in the 
building? 

What special adaptation or lack of adaptation has the building 
in respect to safety, comfort, beauty, worshipfulness ? 


Is the School Organized to get Results? 

Who is the final authority? Has this authority a definite aim? 
If so, what is this aim? What conception of the method of religious 
education controls the management of the school as a whole? 
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What does the pastor do in and for the school? 

Who determines the duties of each office? Give a list of the 
offices, and tell in each case who sees to it that the duties of the office 
are efficiently performed. 

Consider the whole system of appointing teachers, superin- 
tendent and other officers, and then answer this question: Are 
officers and teachers appointed, retained, transferred, and removed 
solely on considerations of character and efficiency? If not, what 
other considerations control? 


The General Policies of the School. 


Who decides what lessons shall be used? What lessons are 
used? Reasons for choosing them? How are they working? Why 
are they working thus? 

How long does a teacher remain with the same group of pupils? 

Is there definite training in worship? Name all the assemblies 
for worship. See Section I of this scheme. 

Is there a comprehensive and definite method of training in 
Christian service? If so, what are its main features? 

Is group life in the school emphasized, and is it utilized for 
training in Christian character and service? How far is it the 
policy to have the classes organized? What auxiliary organiza- 
tions are there, such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc.? What 
athletic and social clubs? What are their activities and what is 
the effect of them? What social or recreational affairs does the 
school as a whole engage in? 

Who is responsible for courtesy to visitors? 

Are parents’ meetings held? What is done in them? 

Number of normal classes? Number of young men therein? 
Young women? Length of the course? Content of it? How much 
observation work is done? How much practice work under super- 
vision? 

Are formal graduation exercises of the normal classes held? 
Is there a formal installation of all new officers and teachers? 

Is there a teachers’ library? 

Is there a training class for teachers and officers already in 
service? Length of the course? Subject? Method? How many 
members ? 

How often is there a general meeting of the officers and teach- 
ers? What does it do? Average attendance? What standing 
committees are there? What sorts of questions are decided by the 
officers and teachers, and what sorts for them? 
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If a teacher is absent on Sunday, what is done? 

If “Decision Day” is observed, what are its methods? Its 
results? Are its methods educational or occasionalistic? 

Is there a catechumen’s class? Who is the teacher? Its meth- 
ods? Results? 

Is it the policy of the school, taken as a whole, to cultivate a 
present religious life in all its members? Is there a pervasive 
atmosphere of cheery religion? Is there a general school con- 
sciousness? Is this a church consciousness also? 

Study all the festivals, anniversaries, etc., as methods of edu- 
cating in religion. 

Make a list of the general officers of the school, and enter 
opposite each name the following items: Male or female? About 
how old? How long in this office? What training for this office? 
How many times absent within a year? How many times late? 
How many times present at officers’ and teachers’ meetings? 
Absent? What lectures, training classes, institutes, conferences, or 
conventions has he attended within a year? What books or maga- 
zines relating to religious education has he read within a year? 
Is he looking for new ideas? Does he cordially receive suggestions 
from others? 


School Finances. 

Does the church support the school? If so, how much is appro- 
priated each year? Does the school help support the church? If 
so, how much does the school contribute to the church for local 
purposes? Make a list of last year’s gifts of the school for all 
other purposes. 

Does the school pursue the budget system of raising and dis- 
bursing funds? How often are accounts audited? 

Do pupils study the question of what to give their money for? 
Do the pupils themselves decide what they will give their money 
for? Is there a class treasury in each class? How are the pupils 
trained in systematic giving? . 

The Pupil’s Relation to the School and to the Church. 

When a new pupil comes, who receives him, grades him, and 
assigns him to a class? On what basis is the pupil’s grade de- 
termined ? 

Is there a definite system of promotions from grade to grade? 
From department to department? What is the basis of promotion? 
What promotion exercises are held? Is there a definite plan for 
graduation, and if so, what graduation exercises are held? 
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At what age are pupils expected to join the church or be con- 
firmed? How many pupils as old as this or older have already 
been confirmed, and how many have not? In your answer dif- 
ferentiate the sexes. What specific methods are used to lead them 
to confirmation? 

Which does the school hold better—its boys or its girls? 
Determine the rate at which each sex drops out of the school in the 
early adolescent years. How do you account for this dropping out, 
or for the absence of it? 

What methods are pursued to lead pupils upon graduation to 
take up definite Christian work in the Sunday school or other de- 
partments of the church, and in the community? How many 
pupils have graduated within a year? How many of them are now 
in such work (or preparing for it)? Give a list of the kinds of 
work to which you now refer. 

Within the last ten years how many of the graduates of this 
school have entered the ministry, missionary work, or other reli- 
gious or philanthropic work as an occupation? 

Is every absence followed up? How? How is lateness 
handled ? 

What is done to produce in pupils a habit of church attendance? 


Departmental Policies. 


Who superintends the Cradle Roll (or Font Roll)? What part 
in this department is given to the older girls of the school? Are 
Cradle Roll birthdays observed? How? 

What are the activities of the Home Departments? How many 
visits in a year? Number of persons studying at home, extent and 
subject of the study, evidences of its helpfulness? Are all being 
reached who need this help? 

Are all the adult classes fully organized? What definite work 
is each one doing in the church and in the community? What 
subjects has each one studied within a year? What results have 
been accomplished within a year? 

Give a list of the remaining departments, with a statement of 
the general activities of each. Note particularly whether abundant 
organized life is provided for adolescents. Examine departmental 
worship as suggested in Section I. How often are staff meetings 
held in each department? What is done at them? Average at- 
tendance? 

Does this church have a Brotherhood? A Young People’s 
Society? A Junior Society? A Boys’ Organization? A Girls’ 
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Organization? In the case of every such organization determine 
its relation to the corresponding department of the Sunday school. 
Is there duplication of members? Of functions? Is there waste 
by lack of unification? 

Make a list of departmental officers, and enter opposite each 
name the same items as those suggested for the general officers. 


The Life of Each Class. 


Fill out the following schedule for each class separately. In- 
clude the normal classes. 

Department ...... GENE ovevas , Name of Class ....... 

The Pupils. No. of male pupils? Female? Average attend- 
ance of male pupils? Female? Average promptness of male 
pupils? Female? How old is the oldest pupil in the class? The 
youngest? Significant facts of home life, occupation, etc.? How 
many are full (of confirmed) members of the church—male, 
female? 

The Teacher. Male or female? About how old? How many 
years’ experience in Sunday-school teaching? Any other expe- 
rience in teaching? How long has this teacher been with these 
pupils? His (or her) general education—grade school, high 
school, etc.? Any professional training for teaching? How much 
training for Sunday-school teaching ? 

How many times absent within a year? Late? Present at 
general teachers’ and officers’ meeting? Absent? Present at de- 
partmental staff meeting? Absent? 

What lectures, training classes, institutes, conferences, or con- 
ventions has this teacher attended within a year? What books or 
‘magazines relating to religious education has this teacher read 
within a year? 

Place and Equipment. Separate room? Curtained space? If 
neither, how many other classes in same room? What kind of 
seats for pupils? Height of seats? Tables for pupils? Height 
of tables? Blackboard? Piano? Wall map? Pictures on the 
walls? Plants, flowers? Anything else that helps or hinders? 
Where are class materials kept from Sunday to Sunday? 

Materials and Methods. (Note: In some departments many 
of these questions do not apply. In such cases omit the question, 
but give adequate indication of the method employed.) What 
course of lessons? How many pupils do regular home work? 
How many pupils use Bible in preparing lesson? How many use it 
in class session? 
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Is blackboard used? Wall map? Stereoscope? Stereopticon 
or other projection apparatus? Sand table or other method of 
plastic work? Do pupils paste pictures? Make drawings? Maps? 
Do pupils make individual work books? What goes into these 
books? Does the class make a class work book? What goes into 
it? What is done with all of these work books? 

Is there story telling by teacher? By pupils? Dramatizing? 
What is memorized in the course of a year? Give complete list. 
What is done with the memorized passages? 

Is there singing by the class during the class hour? Is there 
a class prayer? If so, who leads? What prayers are used? How 
are these prayers selected? What part do the pupils have in 
selecting or composing them? How often does a pupil lead the 
class in prayer? 

If the class is organized to any extent, give list of offices and 
of committees, frequency of elections, frequency of meetings, time 
of meetings, main activities, relation of teacher to the whole. 

How is money collected? Is there a class treasury? See 
Section I, paragraph beginning, “What is this class doing for 
others?” Amount raised during the year? How expended? Did 
the pupils really decide after study how to expend their money? 
If not, who decided for them? List of other kinds of Christian 
service performed by the class during the year. 

Social affairs of the year. Athletic affairs. Anything done by 
the class for the school or for the church? 

How many members of the class attend church regularly— 
males, females? 

What promotion exercises are held? 

Does the teacher visit the pupils at home? 

What the Pupils of this Class Become. How many left this 
school and entered some other during the year? How many left 
this school and are not known to have entered any other? How 
many members of this class were confirmed or joined the church 
during the year? How many entered a normal class? Became 
Sunday-school teachers or officers? Give list of all other church 
or philanthropic responsibilities (either permanent or temporary) 
assumed by members of this class during the year. 


Records and Reports. Are the records such that each pupil’s 
career in the school can be completely traced? This would include 
date of entering each grade; names of his teachers; absences; late- 
ness; quality of work; confirmation ; membership in school societies ; 
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graduation; after-graduation career. If the pupil removes, does 
the record show that he has been introduced into another school? 

So, also, the career of each teacher and officer. 

Do the records show the actual state of the school—the live 
enrolment, attendance by sex and grade each Sunday, lateness by 
grade and sex each Sunday, all organizations and activities, attend- 
ance and promptness of teachers, social and other events, confirma- 
tions, detailed account of income and expenditures? 

How often and to whom does each officer and teacher render 
a report of his work? What is done with these reports? 

Is there an annual exhibit? What is included in it? What 
persons, and how many of them, see it? 

What is the method of keeping the records? Loose leaf sys- 

tem? Card catalogue system? Are the records accurate, orderly, 
and convenient ? 
Conclusions. In the light of these data, what are the strong 
points of this school? The weak points? What can be done to 
improve it within the limits of its available resources in men and 
money ? 


BEST RESULTS FROM GRADED LESSONS 


GETTING RESULTS IN MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGH GRADED LESSONS 


HueGu HartsHorne, Ph.D. 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


We are all using graded lessons and getting excellent results 
from their use; the real question is, How shall we use the available 
graded material so as to get from it the best possible results? 

Let us think for a moment of what we have already achieved. I 
venture to say that every one of you in your adoption of graded 
courses has had experiences like those which I am about to quote. 

Only a few days ago the pastor of a typical suburban church told 
me enthusiastically that he had succeeded in putting graded lessons 
into his school. “Well,” I said, “what results do you get?” “Why, 
already the home work is improving immensely,” he replied. There 
is one result. 

The same day I had a conversation with another man who has 
recently taken a city school of 300 or 400 members under his charge. 
About Christmas time he persuaded the teachers to use graded 
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material in one of the departments, just as a beginning. “And it 
is a remarkable fact,” he said, “that the attendance of the teachers 
has become almost perfect. They don’t dare to stay away.” He 
added also that the spirit of the class work was better and the pupils 
were far more attentive. Here are two more results. 

Finally, I asked a man, who is working in an east-side school 
in New York, how he was getting along with the graded lessons. 
They had been adopted by his school about Christmas time, and 
it was found that instead of the usual severe falling off of pupils 
after Christmas, their regularity and numbers had both increased. 
A fourth result. 

But we are not satisfied to stop here. And as a matter of fact, 
what we have been just now calling “results,” are, after all, only 
means, tools, to the great result in Christian character that the school 
itself is trying to achieve. 

We must keep before our eyes the purpose of the Sunday school, 
and the purpose of any particular course of lessons. It saves us 
many a fruitless discussion about the suitablity of any lesson material 
if we can rule it in or rule it out according to its capacity to help 
particular pupils to grow in spiritual mastery, toward the Christian 
ideal. If it fails to help them to interpret their present experiences 
at home, or at school, or on the street; if it fails to help them solve 
their inevitable moral problems on the Christian basis; if it satisfies 
no childlike interests, then we may be sure that whatever other virtue 
such a course may possess, at least it is not graded. 

But to get results in Christian character we need more than 
lessons. We need worship, training in Christian living, the conta- 
gion of noble personality, as well as good instruction; and no school 
has a right to expect that its pupils will make great progress Christ- 
ward as a result merely of thirty minutes of instruction on Sunday 
morning. 

With the unity of instruction about, and training in, Christian 
life in mind, then, let us consider a little further the meaning of 
grading in the curriculum 

From the point of view of the educator, religious education 
consists in providing a series of controlled situations, real and im- 
aginary, which will tend to call forth from the child the type of 
response in action and attitude that we desire to become habitual. 
Naturally the child’s capacity to respond varies with his developing 
instincts and his accumulation of habits and attitudes. Hence the 
situations with which we confront him must change so as to en- 
courage a response which from year to year approaches more nearly 
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the Christian ideal. A part of the child’s response consists in the 
gradual formation of ideals and motives, and it is the purpose of 
the educator to see to it that these ideals are so united with the 
child’s actual experience that they will operate as the controlling 
stimulus to Christian action; for example,— 

The other day a small German boy was observed to refuse to 
fight an Italian who had just landed, and who had struck him. He 
clenched his fist and squared his jaw, saying over and over, “I 
will not; I will not.” When an explanation was demanded he said, 
“I learned in Sunday school that a Christian won’t hit back.” Here 
was an ideal that functioned! 

Now graded lessons are supposed to supply from year to year 
an ascending series of situations in response to which the pupil, 
with the teacher’s help, will gain an interpretation of his present 
experience, and will actually achieve the ideals and ideas which 
will, in controlling his daily life, constitute him a Christian accord- 
ing to his years. 

With these results in mind, allow me to make three very general 
propositions as to the method of getting results. 

1. Learn how to teach. 
2. Teach how to learn. 
3. Unite instruction with training in the things taught. 

1. Learn how to teach. The best teachers are those who are 
always learning how to teach better. The greatest difficulty in the 
way of larger Sunday school success is the difficulty of getting 
teachers to study how to improve their own work. We have not 
yet attained a professional consciousness. Teaching is too often 
regarded not as a profession in which one may become continuously 
more proficient up to the very last day of his life, but as a trade, 
easily practiced by following a few rules, and not important enough 
to warrant the expenditure of much energy outside of the minutes 
of teaching. 

But as the teacher is the subject of the next paper, I will make 
only three or four suggestions about teaching which apply right 
here. 

(1) Vary your method. Once the trick of a good method is 
caught one sometimes falls into a rut, feeling that there is only one 
way to teach. Yet nothing is so deadly to successful teaching as 
monotony of method. Try new things. Make experiments. Test 
results. Master many methods so that you may be free to use 
whatever the occasion may demand. This is the first step toward 
professional skill. 
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(2) Grade your work to individuals. It is already graded 
according to the general stage of development. That is a sugges- 
tion of the process of adaptation which must be carried right on 
down through adaptation to nationality, to social environment, 
whether city or country, to school life, to home life, to gang life, 
and finally, to the individual life itself. 

(3) As an aspect of this individual adaptation of material, 
try to assign to the pupil the sort of problems to which his interests 
naturally lead. Secure his co-operation by giving him something 
to do that requires the kind of activity he already enjoys. Instead 
of “assigning a lesson”—and the same lesson to all—let each do 
a part of the work of preparation or review, and so contribute some 
item for which he is alone responsible. 

(4) Give the pupils a chance to choose and decide things. 
Trust them. A woman of very wide experience with all sorts of 
children recently said, “I never knew of a case where a matter 
involving a moral decision was left to the pupils in which they did 
not decide the question rightly.” And they will decide other things 
according to their capacity, but their capacity for making choices 
cannot be developed without exercise. Graded material affords 
plenty of opportunity for the pupils to exercise their initiative—in 
the choice of questions, in the handling of sources, in the selection 
of pictures, in the accumulation of illustrations or cases, and so on. 

First, then, keep learning how to teach. 

2. Teach how to learn. Show your pupils how to study. I 
almost believe that some people imagine that children are born with 
a well-developed instinct to read the Bible or examine an atlas or 
search an encyclopedia! How much time do we spend in showing 
our pupils how to look up references, to find and read interesting 
sources of information and place the results of their investigation 
before the class? 

I venture to say that those of you who are teaching in day 
school have found your study of a subject to be far more vital than 
it seemed to be when you were a pupil. Why? Simply because 
you have a real live problem confronting you which demands your 
whole interest. Show the pupils the real problems, and how to 
find the real problems, and how to estimate the value of what he 
reads or sees in solving just these problems. Take him to the 
imposing looking reference books and show him how full they are 
of fascinating descriptions of places and people. Stir his intellec- 
tual curiosity. Show him how magazines and papers are rich in 
illustrations of the ethical problems the lesson deals with. Help 
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him to see the Bible not as a collection of texts, but as a record of 
life, a book of splendid stories. I often regret the great waste of time 
among even college and graduate students through an incapacity 
to read wisely and take usable notes, mental or pencil. I think this 
is largely because they have no immediate use for such material, and 
because they have not been taught the art of reading for a purpose. 
They have been given an assignment—Take the next 2 chapters; 
instead of a problem—What happened to Jacob? 

Besides studying how to teach better, teach your pupils, then, 
how to study better. 

3. Unite instruction with training in the subject taught. I 
wish to speak here of three types of activity: (1) That concerned 
with the learning of the lesson; (2) that concerned with the appli- 
cation of the lesson; and (3) miscellaneous forms of activity re- 
lated to the general purpose of the whole course of study or the 
pupils’ class life. 

(1) The first type is so familiar that I need not dwell on 
it more than to suggest its importance. The “point of contact” 
is so old a story that perhaps we occasionally overlook its vital 
relation to the process of learning. The real meaning of a “point 
of contact” is not that we have a bait to catch the pupils’ attention, 
but that we have available the particular experiences of the child 
which the particular lesson to be taught is to interpret to the child 
in the light of the Christian ideal. 

And in the class session itself, how much the dramatic imper- 
sonation of the story helps to make it vivid to children! The study 
of pictures, the pasting of pictures, the drawing of pictures—these 
and many other familiar acts help to round out a new idea in the 
minds of the children, and are useful only as they actually do so. 

(2) The application of the lesson. So wide is the application 
of lesson material that only a suggestion or two can be made here. 
If we are to have more than mere automatons in conduct, it is 
essential that conduct be lifted to the level of self-motived activity. 
It must be understood in its relation to principles of conduct. The 
German boy did not simply drop his arm like a mechanical doll. He 
understood that it was not Christian to hit back. The application 
of the moral lesson to daily life must be understood in relation to 
the moral principle of which it is the expression. The advantage 
of having graded material lies in just this close correlation between 
the Christian conduct of which the child is capable and the ideas 
which interpret that conduct to himself. 

It is not enough, therefore, to keep Christian activities going. 
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They must be brought into close association with the discussions of 
the class lessons. 

(3) This large body of miscellaneous forms of activity might 
occupy us the rest of the day. I will mention only a few. 

First, there is class organization with all its possibilities of 
training in co-operation. The class must have some purpose. 
Hence it must have officers and a statement of their duties. There 
is the class treasury and the business of wisely gathering and ex- 
pending funds. This involves the investigation and discussion of 
causes and institutions and special cases, which may seem worthy 
or needy. 

And there are the class or club meetings, witth parliamentary 
procedure, and the training in public speech and self-control and 
working with others. Individuals do things for the sake of the 
class that they would not do alone. They begin to feel that it is a 
Christian’s business to take an active, aggressive part in the world’s 
work. They are training for membership in the church. 

One of the forms of class work which contributes as much as 
any to the lesson itself is the Class Book, containing an account, 
by the secretary, of class doings; the treasurer’s reports; essays 
by the members; a chart or graph showing the attendance record; 
the autographs of the teacher and members and so on. 

In getting the best results from graded lessons, then, remember 
that the grading itself is your ally and not your enemy. Improve 
your teaching. Vary your methods. Grade your work to individual 
needs and interests. Assign problems instead of lessons and let 
the pupils exercise their own initiative. 

Teach the pupils how to study—how to look up references and 
make reports. Cultivate their intellectual curiosity. 

Finally, unite instruction with training; for the process of 
education is a unified process moving steadily onward toward the 
unified, wholesome, unselfish life, of which our cherished example 
and ideal is Jesus Christ. 

















HEBREW SOCIAL EDUCATION 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN 
JEWISH SUNDAY SCHOOLS* 


Rassr ABRAM SIMON, PH.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


The Jewish Sabbath school is a cultural enterprise. The breath 
of the great world is blowing through the windows of American 
Israel. The Jewish school must open its windows on life. Do our 
religious schools arrange their curriculum with a view of the atmos- 
phere in which the Jewish child must later on move? Are our 
religious schools taking a forward enough glance by laying emphasis 
on the cultivation of such virtues as co-operation, loyalty and re- 
sponsibility as the tools with which the child must work later on in 
his community, both as a citizen and as a Jew? Are they bringing 
the life of social reality into the class-room? 

Without attempting an answer, let us look the facts squarely in 
the face. At best the facts are not agreeable. The Jewish child in 
our country moves in an environment which is not congenial to the 
cultivation of joy and pride in his religious distinctiveness. There 
is no satisfaction to the child to be told that it was always so, and 
that suffering is the badge of all his tribe. You cannot place a fifty- 
year brain on ten-year shoulders. The atmosphere pervading our 
civilization if not anti-Jewish, is by no means pro-Jewish. The 
flavor of the Christian feasts is in the public school, press, store and 
street. Here and there it is sneaking into our own Sabbath schoois. 
The ghost of prejudice dogs the footsteps of our child. Often, also, 
uncomplimentary remarks passed in school or on the street give 
our children to understand that their companionship is not welcome. 
Antiquity of discrimination does not rob it of its grievous character. 
The adult has fashioned a working philosophy of stoicism, cyni- 
cism, rebellion or indifference. But the Jewish child who ought to 
grow in cheerfulness, in the joyous outlook of freedom, and in a 
refreshing pride in his Jewish loyality is constantly being put on the 
defensive. He moves between the extreme attitudes of apology and 
martyrdom. If we can prevent it, or even mitigate it, we owe the 
child a most solemn obligation to do our best for his sake. The 
sensitive Jewish child moves along the highway of life, biting his 
lips. Jewish history is prideful, but also tearful, and present condi- 
tions are not cheerful. It seems impossible to escape the impact of 


*Read before ‘‘The Jewish Religious School Union’’ of New York, January 12, 1914. 
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the social status, and yet the Sabbath school ought to teach how 
conditions can be met bravely. Besides, our child ought to be given 
some great, throbbing and grateful social ideal whose cultivation 
will make up for a deficiency, and at the same time render loyalty 
to Israel a heartening privilege. Our great problem is to harmonize 
Jewish duty with the social pressure. 

Most logically, then, our first consideration is to beautify and 
render joyous the school life of our children. It is not a trivial 
task. It is a sine qua non of educational success. We must fill our 
Sabbath schools with a radiance that will more than match the 
buoyancy of the day school. Attendance at the religious school 
ought to be made a joyous compulsion. This is the only way to 
capture the affection and to hold the devotion of our child to the 
synagogue. Every child ought to leave our schools with a bounding 
pride and self-respect, and with a delight in the title of Jewish 
membership. 

The social spirit, however, is more encompassing and intensive 
than the circumscribed area of Jewish interests. Life, all life, is 
read in terms of social obligation. Virtue and duty beget their value 
and consecration in the temple of social justice. In this shrine, Re- 
sponsibility is spelled with a capital R, and so is Righteousness. 
Judaism has long since felt the divine heat of the social passion; 
her prophets gave it the great dynamic expression, impulse, and 
rock-bottomed assurance. All the easier, though none the whit less 
necessary, ought it be the task of Jewish education to train our 
children for serviceable participation in a world of strife and 
struggle of economic and religious, of civic and industrial problems 
where much is asked of those who have it to give and do. 

The great social world of Israel, with its problems of poverty 
and philanthropy, of sanitation and sanctification, of delinquency 
and amelioration, ought not be kept out of the religious school. 
Here responsibility of Jew for Jew must be insistently and persist- 
ently taught. Here chivalry for sex ought to begin its refining 
task. Here the small vices ought to be fought. Here must habits 
of cleanliness, sobriety and honesty be drilled not only from the 
standpoint of the individual child, but also from the high ground of 
Israel’s weal. “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ has as a rule in the 
school a mere Sunday school flavor. It is anemic. It does not stir 
the blood as it should. Such a question is not below the comprehen- 
sion or sympathy of the youngest child. Poise, self control, simpli- 
city and social grace are not to be sneered at by a religious peda- 
gogue. If Moses and the rabbis threw the sanction of religion over 
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food, drink and clothing, we can use the same sanction to inspire 
not only morals but manners, not only ritual but refinement. 

No scheme of education in the Sabbath school cares to claim 
finality for its methods. Experimentation, if no fad, need not fear 
or be denied a fair trial. We have been floundering, and our results 
have not been altogether worthy of our labors. Trying out new 
methods is not tiring out old Judaism. Like it or not, the day of 
the insurgent Jewish Sabbath school is upon us. Like it or not, the 
religious school must change front, by facing the child. The child 
is the starting point of all methods and materials. The child must 
be served, if Judaism is to be preserved. Youth must be served iti 
order that it may serve. Any evasion of this viewpoint or of its 
obligations is a disservice to the child and to Israel. The socializa- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath school is the next step forward in reli- 
gious education. 

During the Middle Ages the ideal of strength and valor, respect 
for law and lady and superior, courtesy to equals and devotion to the 
church found its fine and thrilling expression in the word and insti- 
tution of chivalry. Whatever weaknesses the system may have 
engendered, it nevertheless played a magnificent part in training the 
generations of Europe in those virtues and graces which have won 
the praise not only of the romancer but of the serious student of his- 
tory and education. The American Jew needs the elevating enthusi- 
asm of a socializing chivalry. We need an institution which shall in- 
flame our children with the passion of honor. Honor ought to be the 
flower of Jewish social morality. Honor ought to be curriculumized. 
Any method by which this may be palatably and effectively brought 
home to the child in the educational process ought to be welcomed 
and utilized. We need to conduct our Sabbath school on a program 
of honor. The Christians are modernizing these old chivalries, 
church guilds and fraternities, and formulating these healthy social 
ideals in the Sunday school and young people’s societies. These 
ideals seize and stir the imagination ; they fire the enthusiasm; their 
pageantry fills the mind with moving dramas of courage and no- 
bility. They sink into the soul, and furnish food for growing habits. 
Thus the church hopes to fasten its hold and fascinate the heart 
of its youth. We Jewish teachers may not be wholly ready, yet the 
time is not so far off when some constructive Jewish mind with a 
profound grasp of childhood will utilize and Judaize these methods 
and social schemes for the training of our children in the virtues 
and responsibilities of Judaism and the Jew. 

Am I standing on Christian ground? I think not. He who is 
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familiar with Hebrew literature knows that honor has a Jewish 
accent. The honor due God, our parents, the aged, the neighbor, 
the Sabbath, the poor, the Torah, the teachers of the Law and “thy- 
self” fill numberless pages of Jewish lore. ‘“Kiddush Hashem” 
was a living and pulsating admonition to avoid whatever conduct 
would reflect discredit and to do whatever would bring glory to the 
name of God, because glory to the name of God carried the com- 
plementary doctrine of the glory of Israel. “Kiddush Hashem” 
made of all Israel the greatest “Anti-Defamation League.” The 
“Honor of Israel” seems to me to present a social and an educational 
proposition. If we could bring it vitally into the constructive 
thought and daily life of our children, what a powerful religious 
and ethical weapon we would have! I should like to see it taught 
almost as a dogma, but rendered dramatic as an institution. Can we 
institutionalize “The Honor of Israel’ and give it bone and soul and 
vibrant enthusiasm? I purpose to teach the cultivation of honor by 
tract and biography, dramatic presentation, and in group exercise. 
In this word honor I include the respect of a child for his own body 
and person, the respect for sex, the respect for all Jewish children, 
the obligation to do whatever will glorify and avoid whatever will 
shame the name of Israel. Through the love and duty of honor 
will come loyalty and an appreciation of Israel’s despair or triumph, 
there will rise a feeling of joy in holding a post of honor in Israel’s 
defense. 

Can a beginning be made in our school?. The Jewish Sabbath 
school ought to be the first to feel the new social thrill coursing its 
veins. The school must open the eyes of the child to the burdens of 
to-day and to-morrow, not in order to add to its sorrow but to deep- 
en its pride. Jewish pride cannot be expected when our religious 
school is so doleful. The air of the prison haunts it. It is a have- 
to-go place. Children’s spontaneous needs and reactions are not 
met in it. Suffering from sanctimoniousness, it is unsocial and 
unjoyous. A child cannot draw waters of joy from the wellspring 
of starvation. It is not a question of the amount of history, reli- 
gion or Hebrew to be taught nor of the quality of the teaching there- 
of, but of the general tone, atmosphere and “feel” of the school, 
the gladsomeness and refreshing buoyancy of the whole method and 
exercise. I do not mean to diminish the amount of knowledge of 
Judaism and history to be imparted; but I post this warning that 
knowledge filler may become a joykiller. Religious school work 
should be highly entertaining and interesting. To make this pos- 
sible does not call for a lowering of educational standards or the 
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conversion of a religious exercise into a dance, an ice cream party 
or a vaudeville performance. Common sense, sanity and a true 
sympathy, and ability to meet children’s psychical appetencies will 
prevent any miscarriage of educational justice. The religious school 
must be a social center of radiating interest, delight and devotion. 
Here honor will find a congenial soil and atmosphere. Honor 
flowers in sunshine. And I am inclined to believe that in this way 
we can cultivate those virtues of loyality, responsibility and chivalry 
which will enable our children to hold their own in the social milieu, 
and deport themselves with credit to themselves and all Israel. 
This leads me to another weakness which militates against the 
successful execution of some such social ideal. Self-activity is a 
key-word in modern pedagogy. No room is found in our religious 
schools for child-activity. Our work is that of “pouring in.” Our 
schools are oppressed by the weight of too much teaching. Dr. 
Montessorri is anxious that a class-room have the air and sacred- 
ness of a laboratory where each child in its freedom is working 
itself out in its problems, while the watchful eye of the director, a 
better word for teacher, is making close observation of the behavior, 
response, and labor of the child. The ultimate object of giving 
the child something to do is not to occupy idle hands but to make 
possible the formation of proper habits. Habits are formed only 
by doing things. The curriculum in the average school makes it 
impossible to cultivate any desirable habits. The habit of working 
with another child and for another child can grow into admirable 
stature in our schools, if child-activity be not a detached filler-in 
and makeshift device, but an integral part of the lesson and of 
the program. As religious teachers it becomes our first duty 
to discover those traits which may give expression to the ideals 
of children from the ages of 8 to 14. We must help to trans- 
late their vague, quivering, unshaped dreams, sentiments, and 
ideas and instincts in terms of our common life. But in 
Jewish Sabbath schools we mean to help children to fashion an 
idealism which shall be Jewish because of its source and inspiration. 
Therefore, can the social scheme of the “Honor of Israel’ or some 
ideal comparable with it, be so shaped as to give refreshing activity 
to our children in connection with the rest of the curriculum? 
Jewish children are like their Christian neighbors in their gre- 
garious instincts. The gang has no sectarian birth-marks. Our 
boys and our girls crave companionship. Only in the large Jewish 
centers, comradeship of their own is quite possible. The Jewish 
child is driven back ultimately to find his social satisfaction among 
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his own. The Sabbath school is, after all, the largest social group- 
ing of Jewish children in any community. Here, room must be 
found for the sweetest, happiest Jewish fellowship. Here, then, 
children will be drawn together not by the remembrance of a com- 
mon sorrow but by the participation in an uncommon joy. 

To give these ideas a fair test, I introduced the following club- 
ideas. To be sure, what I am doing is only tentative; but if any idea 
thrown out points the way to a better and a more pedagogical 
scheme, I shall be delighted indeed. Our entire Sabbath school is the 
Temple Club, whose president is the superintendent, and whose other 
officers are chosen representatives of the school. Each class, with 
the exception of the two lowest grades, is a club, and elects its own 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, Name, Form of 
Social Service, Class Reporter and Honor Committee. The half 
hour devoted to ethics comes usually from 11:30 to 12. Of this 
half hour, fifteen minutes are allowed for a club meeting under 
the supervision of the teacher, and as much time as they need after 
the dismissal bell for the whole school has rung. The club-session 
becomes a social enterprise and an ethical lesson. The members 
conduct their own affairs. While election of officers last Septem- 
ber was an affair of popularity, the semi-annual election on the first 
of February was based not only on familiarity but also on merit. 
Roll call is answered in each club by a quotation from the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Prophets, Biographies, Virtues and Ethics of the 
Fathers, according to the work of each grade. At the end of the 
year each member will be marked for the care and neatness with 
which he has preserved in a notebook his special quotations for the 
year. The choice of names for the clubs such as “The Star of 
David,” “Willing Helpers,” “The Blue Bird,” etc., reflect the 
varying minds of the children. Each club collects its own char- 
ity-pennies which are in the care of the treasurer. Each club 
enters upon some form of social service to which it may devote its 
money. The forms of helpfulness are such as appeal to our chil- 
dren, the Jewish Foster Home, Camp Good Will, Helping Jewish 
Newsboys, Buying Shoes, etc. The publication of a monthly paper 
by the children, containing among other material the progress of 
each club, has gripped the interest of the school. Each club elects 
its own representative on the paper who is responsible for the gath- 
ering and insertion of news of the club. 

The heaviest burden falls on the Honor Committee. Three 
members constitute it. It is the most sought after position, though 
the most arduous. Children are proud when they are trusted, 
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prouder still when a responsiblity is placed on their shoulders, and 
still prouder when an appeal is made to their sense of honor. The 
Honor Committee takes charge of the attendance, visits the homes 
of absent children, and, where this is unnecessary or impossible, 
a “We Miss You Card” is sent out. Since this card costs one cent 
and calls for an additional cent postage, it is not used unless neces- 
sary, because the Honor Committee does not relish the expenditure 
of money meant for charity upon delinquent or indifferent mem- 
bers. Any form of conduct during the Sunday morning which is 
deemed unworthy of a child is carried to the bar of this committee. 

It is not too early to say that I see already the encouraging 
emergence of practical results. Already each club feels responsible 
for its own good name. The sense of regret when a club has fallen 
behind because of an absentee, or a break in the discipline, or a 
failure of a child to contribute to the club’s exercise, is most notice- 
able. The club-idea has not only been a pleasant playground for 
the exercise of social instincts, but it has also raised the attendance 
to 92 per cent. A meeting seems to be more enjoyable to them 
now than the stereopticon exhibition. I find them of their own ini- 
tiative winding Jewish questions about their club interests. I find 
them searching for instances of honor and chivalry in Jewish his- 
tory everywhere, in fact I think that I see the club spirit developing 
the beginnings of a code of honor. In the two highest clubs I have 
instances of honor translated into “Honor for the Girls,” where a 
fine sense of courtesy and less boisterous behavior are discernible. 
The right of girls to the highest office was questioned in one club, 
and joyously accepted in all the others. 

The cultivation of this club-idea should be continuous. It will 
find a most fertile soil in the post-confirmation classes where ex- 
perience, riper years and the social needs can be brought to bear 
upon its highest development. The Junior Congregation will then 
develop normally and of its Jewish initiative. 

Although the club-idea has had but five months’ trial, I have 
seen pronounced types of leadership forge to the front in the case 
of some boys who last year were most unpromising, mischievous 
and troublesome. Two boys who were distributing some of their 
club funds for the purchase of shoes for the poor conceived the 
idea of a United Hebrew Charities among the clubs so as not to 
duplicate and waste money. Another boy presented a proposition 
of a combined Honor Committee of the whole school to help in the 
Big Brother Movement. Certain Jewish newsboys have so keenly 
felt the influence of the Honor Committee that they have -prom- 
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ised to keep out of saloons, go to bed early and give their earnings 
to their parents. When some of our children told at a club meeting 
of an unpleasant experience of prejudice in a public school, the 
fighting spirit rose high, and then shaped itself in a dignified letter 
by the club to the parents of the children expressing their sorrow 
at such insults and appealing to the sense of honor which ought to 
characterize all conduct. A sensible reply from one of the parents 
had a mellowing and satisfying effect upon each member. 

If we are to train our children in the sense and practice of 
membership in the synagogue, we must use membership-methods 
in the school. Loyalty begets loyalty. “Each class is a community, 
not a collection.” Because we recognize this organic unity and be- 
lieve that it is a live and a responsive unity, we are destined to 
create our own Sunday school traditions. Jewish Sabbath schools 
have no traditions born of their own activity and spirit. I see 
some taking shape in our school. 


ETHICS IN COLLEGE. 


THE RELATION OF COLLEGE STUDY OF ETHICS TO THE 
CHARACTER OF STUDENTS 


Lyman P. PowELu 
President, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 


The task before us is (1) to find out in a general way what the 
college study of ethics really is to-day, (2) to estimate as correctly 
as possible what the college boy is like who now studies ethics, (3) 
to determine, if we may, what are some of the ascertainable results 
of the collegiate study of ethics and to make a few general sugges- 
tions in all deference as to methods. 

The first aspect of the subject can best be considered by a con- 
sultation of the catalogues of a few institutions east and west, 
which would seem adequately to represent them all. The first three 
institutions have practically no women students; the fourth and 
fifth are coeducational ; the sixth is one of the four largest women’s 
colleges in the land. The first requires the seniors to study ethics 
three hours a week, their last six weeks in college, from a well known 
modern text-book, ably supplemented by illuminating talks from a 
veteran professor. The second institution gives over the first half 
of the junior year for the same time each week to the consideration 
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of the practical problems of both individual and social life. The 
third gives the same time each week to upper-class consideration of 
the scientific theory of morals. The fourth requires a minimum of 
twenty hours one semester spent in a selected field of either his- 
torical, political, or social ethics. Three hours during one half year 
are required of every student in the fifth institution in working out 
the principles on which men’s moral judgments rest. And the 
woman’s college provides for juniors or seniors who have already 
had a course in psychology the same number of hours a week in one 
semester given to the acquiring of a clear conception of “human life 
and an intelligent comprehension of the significance of conduct.” 

Here then is the content of the ethical teaching furnished in some 
of our representative institutions, which rank among the very best, 
to the average student without regard to occupation or vocation or 
subsequent study after the A. B. or the B. S. is secured. It stands 
for the best thinking and best grouping of the trained minds found 
in college faculties to-day. All agree that no less time should be 
devoted to the subject, and those who have to deal with the un- 
gracious problem of arranging and ever rearranging that illusive 
and amorphous entity denominated the curriculum have done their 
best for ethics. 

To give to it more time would be to sacrifice some other subject 
requisite to the complete curriculum which the age demands, and 
would ensure the taking up of arms “against a sea of troubles” with- 
out ending them. Yet no one would be rash enough to challenge the 
general attitude of The Biblical World that students ought to get 
at college “a clear grasp of moral principles,” or to controvert the 
dictum of Professor Burton of the University of Chicago that “the 
college owes it to them and to the nation, that having taken the 
student under its care it shall not do less than its utmost to see that 
they leave the school confirmed in practical adherence to the highest 
moral principles.” 

There is of course no way to determine the precise value of 
ethics as a definite study in any college. There is no slot in which a 
coin called ethics can be put and a student recognized at once as a 
model be produced on graduation day. There is in fact no precipi- 
tate to be certainly and invariably obtained by the addition of an 
acid which bites into the conscience and reminds us of our obli- 
gations. 

Many influences codperate with ethical study in the making of 
the student character, and before arriving at a conclusion, however 
tentative, we must think about the raw material the student is sup- 
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posed to be when he arrives at college, the influences that play upon 
him there, and, as far as possible, the effect of outside forces within 
the range of which he surely is, no matter how absorbing be his 
college life or high the college walls. 

Rash indeed would the man be who should venture to say the 
final word concerning the student as a type. To fathom the depths 
of even the unsophisticated freshman, who in all guilelessness is 
lured by a wily upperclassman to buy a seat in chapel or for the 
time refrain from eating ice cream at the social functions of the 
early autumn days at college, is no easy task. 

Stanley Hall, Starbuck, Forbush, and others of highly special- 
ized experience are still working at this problem. So far as I know 
it is still impossible to find an expert of high grade who classifies our 
college students, no matter what some students may think of them- 
selves, as full grown men and women who will react properly on 
each question at the moment to the ethical stimuli to which in the 
sober second thought all of us instinctively react. After all is said, 
when they come and when they go, college boys are boys and 
college girls are girls, and Anthony Hope’s acute observation that 
he did not so much mind boys being boys as girls being girls, leaves 
us where we started. 

In President Hyde’s latest book he describes an interesting ex- 
periment he has been conducting at Bowdoin, which would seem to 
prove that a sharp line must be drawn between the cultural and the 
vital results of ethical studies in colleges if we wish to classify with 
certainty. If ethics is to be regarded as simply a part of a cultural 
scheme, as I fear it is by some, then of the ordinary course in ethics, 
with its discussion of the evolution of morals, of freedom and 
determinism, of hedonism and idealism, no special result must be 
expected in the character of students. If, however, ethics is to be 
linked to what in a large sense we call religion, if it is to have an 
appreciable effect on the daily life of students, if it is to visualize 
for them that summary of the law which reminds us that we are 
to love our neighbor as ourself, as well as God, then the practical 
problems of ethics must be considered in the classroom. 

The boy or girl must be regarded as an adolescent, or at best a 
near man or near woman, full of promise of goodness to be realized 
not by threats or penalties but by hopes and all encouragement. 
Goodness must be made coincident with sensitiveness to the effect 
of individual conduct in its relationship to others. Trust must find 
expression in encouragement of right motives lived out apart from 
cant, und of codperation along right lines with other students in 
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that growing disposition to student self-government, which substi- 
tutes for faculty rigidity, faculty understanding, and has ever for its 
aim the best always to be found at the heart of normal student 
bodies, inexorable in its insistence, as expulsion never is, on the 
manly and the womanly, on the highest and the best. 

The college study of ethics to have effect on student character 
must deal with the specific problems students have to solve in their 
personal lives. No text-book is enough. No formal lecture, how- 
ever finely it is finished, is sufficient. The college study of ethics 
cannot be separated from extrinsic influences if it is to affect charac- 
ter, and the teacher who essays such separation either lacks wide 
reach of imagination or deep knowledge of the human heart. 

The general improvement in the moral life of students noticed 
almost everywhere must be hailed and welcomed as a reinforcement 
of the teacher’s work. The moral problems of the college should 
be talked out in the ethics class. Student behavior, individual and 
general, ought to find there that inexorable judgment seat from 
which an appeal is seldom sought. The significance of ethics can 
in no way be made clearer to the student than to show him how his 
conduct may affect his fellow students, how his college for a gener- 
ation may feel the good or the evil of his one deed. Excessive 
drinking will cease to be a college problem in the light of this great 
truth of applied ethics. Cheating in examinations will wither up 
when the searchlight of complete trust supported by public opinion 
is thrown upon the subject. “Do it for the sake of Yale—or Har- 
vard,” transforms many-an individual action, which seemed before 
to have no ethical quality, into a deed both of the highest social 
meaning and of the most intensive moral character. 

To make the college study of ethics truly ethical the teacher must 
fling open the windows of his teaching to the inpour of the new 
ethical forces playing all round us in the world of business and 
government. 

When a representative of the Board of Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which men used to call “the lair of the money 
devil,” comments frankly on last year’s work of the Exchange in 
words like these, “While the New York Stock Exchange did but 
little business in a iiiaterial sense in 1913, it took profound strides 
toward the attainment of higher ethical standards, and members 
who look ahead may well ask themselves whether in thus stirring 
their consciences and intellects they have not really done the best 
business in their history,” it is high time for every teacher of ethics 
to realize that he has the advantage of an incidental oversight in 
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his work which he may well turn to good account. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States declares that “we must put heart into the 
people by taking the heartlessness out of politics, business and in- 
dustry,” the teacher of ethics stands in his own light if he does not 
reflect the light of the rising sun of a new moral era in which it is 
our privilege to live. 

Last word of all: “Who is sufficient for these things?” Anyone 
who understands the college student and believes in him. Anyone 
who knows there is a college problem and is willing to work hard 
at its solution. Anyone who adds to technical training a general 
understanding of the tremendous uplift society at large is now ex- 
periencing and the determination on the part of rich and poor to 
hasten that great day when with William Morris we may say, “All 
shall be better than well.” And no one should teach ethics whose 
interest does not play with equal regularity around these threefold 
interests no matter what university in this country or elsewhere may 
have honored him with its degree or filled his mind with information 
as accurate as it is highly technical. 


YOUNG WOMEN AS LEADERS 


COLLEGE TRAINING AND THE PREPARATION OF YOUNG WOMEN 
FOR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP* 


LuELLA CLay Carson, PH.D. 
President, Mills College, California. 


Young women to-day find opportunities for training varying 
in different regions of our country. Along the Atlantic coast, with 
few exceptions, ideals and preparation for leadership come from the 
woman’s college. Mount Holyoke College has sent into the utter- 
most parts of the earth scores of leaders in righteousness. Vassar 
College aided in preparing Julia Lathrop for distinguished leader- 
ship in the Federal Bureau and her service to childhood; Katherine 
B. Davis, a remarkable leader in moral reforms for unfortunate 
women; Ellen Richards, who may be placed among the great leaders 
of our day in her work for betterment of home conditions in sani- 
tary food, ventilation, clothing and shelter. 

In the great interior of our country, coeducation chiefly, as well 


*Read April 24, 1914, at the Third Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Religious 
Education Association. 
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as the woman’s college, train women for their part in community 
life. Since 1833 Oberlin has prepared leaders among women, and 
later the great state universities in every state have contributed to 
the womanhood of America. It was the woman’s college, Rockford 
of Illinois, that gave Jane Addams to leadership in social service. 

In the vast domain west of the Rocky Mountains, coeducation 
alone, with the exception of one woman’s college, has given the 
western woman her preparation. The colleges and universities 
of the Pacific slope are doing a noble part in providing ideals for the 
new civilization of the West and in preparing women to carry out 
those ideals. 

The first movements in higher education for women: the begin- 
ning of coeducation in an isolated district in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1833, 
and the opening of the first permanent institution for women in 
Mount Holyoke in 1836, emphasized what we of to-day are accept- 
ing more and more as true: that no education is complete that does 
not include education for religious and moral ieadership. 

Generally speaking, colleges of to-day can be grouped under 
three main heads as to formal religious instruction: (1) Large 
colleges having little or no formal religious training; (2) small un- 
denominational colleges having some regular religious instruction 
and exercises; (3) denominational colleges having religious instruc- 
tion as a regular part of the college life. 


* * * * 


The vision and the call, the opportunity for service comes to 
those who are ready, and longing for more light; those who have 
in some measure got for themselves through personal effort, prepa- 
ration. And by “preparation” I mean not absorption from books 
and schools, but that knowledge and conviction wherever found that 
comes from character, intellectual activity, personal experience and 
intrepid determination and toil. Such preparation may be in the 
university or the workshop, but it must generate confidence, personal 
earnestness, and must have some ideal toward which it reaches. 
And it must have as a basis, endowment of personality, capacity to 
absorb much, assimilate much, and give out much. Whatever en- 
riches and perfects personality, whatever contributes to the power 
of the mind and soul of man magnifies his vision of the world about 
him, its beauty and use; enlarges his capacity to know truth, right- 
eousness and God, and he is lifted up into conscious mastery of 
himself and the problems that confront him. 

In emphasizing my theme—the relation of college training to 
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the preparation of young women for moral and religious leader- 
ship—it must be recognized there are two factors in this training: 
the college and the woman. 

There are colleges and universities with scarcely any formal 
religious teaching, in which are high ideals of service and of mo- 
rality ; there are colleges in which chapel exercises and work of reli- 
gious organizations go hand in hand with ideals of helpful life; there 
are other colleges in which though there may be religious services, 
the life is marred by low moral standards, customs and ideals not 
inspiring. The results as seen in the life, spirit and ambitions of the 
student body in these varying colleges are in accordance with the 
quality of the religious leadership. 

In search for the forces in college that make for moral and re- 
ligious leadership is anything more important than the pure scholastic 
forces? Can we expect religious fervor or formalism in college 
customs to bring about efficiency in leadership unless there be at 
the very heart and soul of the college standards a demand for honest 
work everywhere every day; unless there be set up in every student’s 
mind a clear distinction between poor quality of work with results 
partly reached, and accurate, painstaking investigation with every 
step verified and conclusions justified ? 

A remedy for low standards in both religion and morals is to 
secure high standards of work in scholarship and to inculcate the 
old-fashioned ideals of character : simplicity, sincerity and thorough- 
ness in search of truth. The conceptions of Christianity, religious 
life and moral action must grow side by side with the increasing 
knowledge of truth. And so also the virtues that wait upon truth: 
obedience, reverence, regard for law and authority, faith in God 
and in one’s self. Moreover, lofty conceptions of religious and 
moral character and the accompanying virtues can be set forth only 
by effective leadership in the colleges themselves. 

The genuine spirit of reverence for holy things, the high stand- 
ard for accurate scholarship, are not less important as forces that 
make for leadership than consecration in faculty: a consecration 
which shall influence not only the mind but the heart; which shall 
inspire not only the intellectual ambition of students but shall kindle 
their imaginations; which shall influence toward high thinking and 
warm friendships; a consecration which shall bring a love and sym- 
pathy into common duties of everyday life. 

A teacher’s power is infinitely more in what he is than in what 
he teaches. Contact of student life with that of the faculty counts 
far more than all else in the morals and ideals of our institutions. 
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The student feels the life of Mary Lyon, a great, noble and sym- 
pathetic teacher, who so completely imbued her students with her 
lofty ideals that they reflected them everywhere they went’in after 
life. Mark Hopkins, Alice Freeman Palmer, Louis Agassiz, Pro- 
fessor LeConte—these were great teachers. With such teachers the 
ethical life of our colleges will grow strong and will send out such 
a moral force as will eliminate evils that destroy. 

Colleges and universities that would send out young women con- 
secrated to ethical, moral and religious service must themselves pro- 
claim a high purpose “in a sound, fruitful, virile and cultural edu- 
cation of each student ;” must themselves be possessed of courage 
that will hold fast to the sterling virtues of character amid the 
changing ideals and demands of modern life. 

Our second factor in college training for leadership is the 
woman herself; qualities for leadership reside not only in what the 
college offers but in what the woman brings and gives. A woman in 
the path toward leadership must be generous of herself; the college 
must see to it that she is put under responsibility. College education 
and her own development will depend very largely upon how she 
accepts responsibility and how willingly she gives her allegiance to 
doing well her part in the various problems and college activities 
that confront her. Cooperative work and hard work await her, and 
sacrifices with obedience, if she would become a leader. Leaders 
are not made of those who will not obey law. Education and leader- 
ship are secured, culture won, not alone by forces without us, but 
also by our own insistent, earnest appropriation of powers within 
and about us. 

To-day an alert, industrious woman may find in college every 
avenue to leadership open to her. First, the avenue to physical 
health and strength ; then the symmetrical development of her intel- 
lectual powers, not through specialization yet, but through broad, 
general training. Out of such training comes an attitude of mind 
that guards her against hurried conclusions, ignorance and preju- 
dice. In the demand for truth she gains a scientific spirit. 

The scientific spirit is cultivating among women in college iab- 
oratories the qualities of intellectual accuracy, moral integrity, 
spiritual faith. It is training them to accept facts as they are in a 
spirit of humility and soberness without prejudice; to deal accu- 
rately with facts; to record with integrity exactly what examination 
and the microscope show; to recognize, reverence, and obey law in 
God’s world. 

Science is teaching woman that she must work out her own 
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intellectual salvation in fear and toil and sacrifice. Authority in 
embalmed antiquity, a priori reasoning cannot give her the secret of 
science. She must see for herself face to face, and as she grows 
into the power of seeing relations of facts, glimpses of the great 
plan of nature with its unity and order lift her up into wonder, 
adoration and praise. Longing for larger visions of God’s plan in 
the world and among men she feels herself a part of the forces of 
nature and society. No longer can she work in a little circle circum- 
scribed by narrow boundaries. Cooperation in the world calls her 
to service to do her part. 

The scientific spirit, training the individual to find truth for him- 
self and turn his power into service, is animating all learning. The 
humanities, the new historical spirit, the languages and arts, philoso- 
phy—every subject of thought included in modern learning is ad- 
justing itself to the demand for efficiency—not utilitarian efficiency 
only, not efficiency to make a living chiefly, but efficiency to make 
life rich and noble. 

It is the province of the collegian, man and woman, “to live 
pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King.” Every woman who 
gives her best to her college gets a broader vision, larger responsi- 
bilities and prepares herself for working together with all the forces 
about her. 


SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 


TO WHAT EXTENT DO SOCIAL IDEALS CONTROL 
OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES? 


FRANK T. CARLTON, PH.D. 
Professor, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


In recent decades, the science of education, like economic science, 
has experienced important and fundamental transformations. Edu- 
cational systems, including the entire public school system as well 
as the colleges, are not unexempt from institutional lag. Social 
inertia is as real, potent, and compelling as inertia in the physical 
world. And social inertia causes educational authorities and teach- 
ers of all grades to change their ideals and methods tardily and only 
in response to very evident necessities and demands. Educational 
values in the United States have been and are too often measured by 
the yardstick of yesterday. And in a nation undergoing bewildering 
and kaleidoscopic changes, such a condition is especially unfortu- 
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nate; but it is likewise a situation which might, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, be anticipated. 

Originally the American college was primarily a vocational 
school. Its narrow and prescribed curriculum was mapped out in 
order to prepare young men for the ministry. Later, preparation 
for the legal, medical, and teaching professions was considered to 
be a legitimate function of the college. But as the decades passed 
American industrial and social conditions suffered startling trans- 
formations. Students began to gather in college halls in consider- 
able numbers who were not preparing to enter the professions. 
Gradually the old vocational ideal faded away; law, medical, and 
theological schools appeared for the purpose of offering definite 
professional training; in the college proper, a new, so-called cul- 
tural ideal grew and flourished vigorously. The old studies were 
in a large measure retained but new reasons were advanced for 
their retention. The college slowly but surely became an institution 
to be commended because it gave social prestige to its graduates, 
and not because it gave practical training for life’s activities. But 
the reason assigned for its existence was that its training possessed 
great disciplinary value. 

Mental gymnastics became the prime factor in college work. 
It was naively assumed that mental wrestling with Latin verbs 
and with the formule of higher mathematics fitted a young man 
for polite society and for leadership in the world of affairs. Fur- 
thermore, the atmosphere of the college of the immediately pre- 
ceding generations was such as to cause its graduates to avoid the 
material world, the world of producing, of buying and of selling. 
The young men who went from college halls were to dwell in some 
“higher” realm. The college graduates were all too frequently told 
to aim high and to keep out of the mire of politics and the hum- 
drum of business. Finally, the college came to be an institution 
which was especially proud that it eschewed bread-and-butter sub- 
jects. The familiar points of view of the old college professor of 
higher mathematics became, or at least threatened to become, typical. 
He is reported to have often boasted that no practical use could 
possibly be made of the subjects which he expounded to the un- 
willing but tradition-urged youth. 

The educational mechanism provided by the old college was per- 
haps well adapted to the performance of certain limited tasks, but 
it has proved inadequate in recent decades. Preceding the Civil 
War period, American industry did not bulk sufficiently large to 
allow the development of the business specialist. The powerful in- 
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fluence of the frontier kept individualsim in the saddle. Engineer- 
ing was in its infancy and still dominated by empirical methods. 
The training of the physician was not elaborate. The presence of a 
great unoccupied and unexplored public domain made conservation 
and scientific management matters worthy only of contempt in the 
eyes of the average optimistic American. The now-familiar prob- 
lems centering around the distribution of wealth were not considered 
deserving of concern. 

But the primitive forms of industry gave way under the pressure 
of increasing population and fierce competition. Rule-of-thumb 
methods began to spell bankruptcy. System and science were per- 
force introduced into the American business world. Training was 
demanded. And the ideals and discipline of the colleges were in turn 
scoffed at by the philistines of the industrial world. Engineering 
schools, agricultural colleges, business colleges, sprang into being. 
These boldly adopted the narrow and purely practical curriculum. 
These fledglings in the educational world aimed to train workers, 
not cultured men and women. And the patrons of these new edu- 
cational institutions considered training for citizenship to be of 
minor or of negative importance. 

Neither the traditional point of view of the college or the point 
of view of the new practical schools harmonized with the require- 
ments of the last one or two decades. New educational concepts 
were needed which squared with centralized and systematized in- 
dustry, subdivision of labor, large urban populations, the growth of 
organized labor, dissimilar population elements, enlarged govern- 
mental activities, and a democratic form of government. The con- 
flict has been on for several years in American colleges and univer- 
sities. New subjects have been introduced into the curriculum 
under pressure—chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, economics, 
sociology. Many students are electing the courses offered in these 
departments. It is our purpose to maintain that these subjects have 
a distinct vocational function. They offer discipline in mental! 
gymnastics plus certain practical values. Yet, the power of edu- 
cational inertia is strong; the old college ideal is still powerful and 
potent. A president of a college in which all of these new subjects 
are offered recently said that there were no vocational subjects 
offered in the institution under his guidance. To denominate a sub- 
ject as a bread-and-butter course is to indicate its inferiority in the 
eyes of many men and women of to-day. And, indeed, the bread- 
and-butter courses offered by the early business colleges, technical 
schools, and agricultural colleges were one-sided and individualistic. 
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In recent years, indications are not lacking of a return to the 
original American ideal of a college course, namely, that it should 
constitute an integral part of the preparation for the life work of 
the members of the student body. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the old, cloister, withdraw-from-the-contaminating-influ- 
ence of-the-work-a-day-world scheme of collegiate instruction and 
life is being rapidly relegated to the scrapheap. The American col- 
lege is not becoming a purely professional school, but it is, with some 
reactionary exceptions, offering courses which form a definite basis 
for further and more specific professional studies. Its curriculum 
is no longer the product of the traditions of American pedagogy. 
The college course of the immediate future, if not of the present, 
will rest on the solid rock of preparation for life’s activities. The 
college may not as yet be doing its work effectively and efficiently ; 
but it is no longer self-satisfied and complacent. And the recently 
introduced subjects constantly touch ground. 

The highly specialized worker, instead of the handy man, is 
the typical worker in the opening decades of the twentieth century. 
But each and every special profession, whether law, medicine, en- 
gineering, business, or pedagogy, builds upon the broad foundation 
of a varied group of subjects. The college courses which specifi- 
cally aid in furnishing the foundation upon which the professional 
apex may rest are truly occupational. Chemistry, physics, and bi- 
ology, for example, furnish the basis for further work in medicine 
and engineering. These subjects impress upon the student the 
necessity of the scientific attitude toward that which is new and 
untried. Theoretical and applied economics teaches the student to 
look carefully and fairly upon both sides of present-day contro- 
versial questions. Economics provides the prerequisites for law, 
business administration, and expert statistical and investigative 
work. Economics is also concerned with the facts and forces of the 
business, political, and social world. It has offered efficient aid in 
securing scientific legislation, such as laws relating to social insur- 
ance. Economics aids in training expert advisors of legislators or 
administrative officers, such as legislative librarians or statisticians. 
Progressive ministers are agreed that courses in economics and 
sociology are professional prerequisites for the well-trained and 
efficient pastor. 

Steel rails, copper wires, city life, the daily newspaper—the in- 
terdependence of to-day—are forcing upon us new ideals of citizen- 
ship. The American frontier with its long-stretched-out influence 
upon American life has faded away, and is a matter of history. 
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The individualistic frontiersman is being replaced in the councils 
of the nation, of industry, and of the church, by the urban dweller 
with his close touch with neighbors and his heightened sense of 
the solidarity of peoples. Co-operation, group action, committees 
and commissions are the order of the day. The crowd man is here. 
Those who love to glorify the past cannot bring back the frontier 
and the pioneer American. 

“How to make a living, and what things affect their ability to 
do so, have been the principal objects of interest to most people at 
all times in the history of the world.” For educators and educa- 
tional institutions to ignore this evident fact and to attempt to build 
a cultural civilization upon other foundations than that of an excel- 
lent material civilization, is to ignore the most evident truths of 
history and sociology. Furthermore, it should be posited that abil- 
ity to earn a living, that is, to be an efficient producer, is fundamental 
to good citizenship in twentieth-century America. “People must 
be taught,” writes a sociologist, “how to be efficient, self-sustaining, 
productive members of society economically before they can be 
taught to be good citizens.” This should be a basic ideal in the 
preliminary work in colleges for professional life in engineering, 
law, medicine, business, or expert service of various kinds. Men 
and women of to-day are obliged to earn a living under conditions 
unique to the present generation. A living must be earned through 
co-operative activity, not in isolation. This situation offers one 
reason for the insistence upon the social point of view in the pres- 
entation of occupational subjects to college students. 

But men do not live by bread alone; neither is the professional 
man actuated by the same set of motives and ideals that actuated 
his predecessors of two or three generations ago; or at least the 
emphasis has been shifted. In recent years, the attention of men 
and women is turned not so much to problems relating to the pro- 
duction of wealth as to those centering around the distribution of 
wealth and concerned with giving a square deal to all members of 
society irrespective of parentage, nationality, race or creed. 

Vocational or occupational training, especially the basic or pre- 
paratory courses which the college offers, must therefore not only 
supply purely technical training but they must aid in adjusting the 
American youth to a twentieth-century civilization in which things 
are not as they were. Our college authorities are beginning to recog- 
nize, often hesitatingly and with many obvious misgivings, that the 
era of rampant and negative individualism is passing. No business 
or profession is longer to be called purely private; private and public 
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are being linked and welded together; and the emphasis is being 
transferred from the former to the latter. Occupational training 
is as a consequence taking on new aspects—aspects alarming to many 
of the backward-lookers but encouraging to others. The basic 
occupational training offered in the college is bound to place prom- 
inently in the foreground this new and alluring social side. 

In the college of liberal arts, emphasis is being shifted from the 
leisure-class ideal of education for culture and discipline to the 
utilitarian and democratic ideal of education as a means of improv- 
ing social, civic, and industrial efficiency. And the narrow, purely 
practical, individualistic ideal of the early technical school and 
business college is also rejected. Students of collegiate problems 
have only recently begun to recognize that society in the twentieth 
century is no longer on a scholastic, feudal, or military basis. A mod- 
ern democracy of the industrial type demands an extension of edu- 
cational privileges and opportunities. It also insists upon a depar- 
ture from the traditional methods and ideals of collegiate instruc- 
tion; but the pendulum swing over to the purely practical and 
utilitarian should also be avoided. The democratic view of col- 
legiate education which insists that industrial and professional 
activity be directed in harmony with a pro-social rather than a strict- 
ly pro-individual aim, is rapidly rising above the pedagogical hori- 
zon. Of this phenomenon, this conference is not the least indication. 

The new social teaching and point of view of our colleges affords 
a reason for optimism. The business man who proudly clings to 
the individualistic ideals of the eighteenth century, who still thinks 
in terms of the ultra-individualism of Jacksonian democracy, who 
worships the famous old laissez faire theory of governmental ac- 
tivity, who firmly objects to any public or private interference with 
“my business,” who is unable to discern that the world is a dynamic 
institution, who notes complaisantly the consolidation of units of 
capital but hysterically attacks organizations of labor, is the bane of 
the nation. He is a derelict in modern interdependent industrial 
life. Unless this out-of-date type of business man is soon displaced 
from leadership in the business world, the future looms up dark and 
forbidding. A bitter and costly clash between labor and capital may 
reasonably be expected even by the calmly optimistic. 

In pointing out the way in which social ideals actually control in 
the presentation of occupational studies, I wish especially to con- 
sider the work in economics in our colleges, and more particularly 
the aims and ideals of the courses in economics which are included 
under the general title of Courses in Commerce and Business Ad- 
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ministration. The work in commerce and administration in a large 
western university is organized to fit men “for careers in the prac- 
tical profession of the various branches of business, consular and 
foreign commercial service, journalism, philanthropic and charitable 
work, and public service by training them to think in the problems 
which must arise in those occupations.” It is the aim of the author- 
ities of this well-known university that the students in business 
administration “should go out with some ideal of social needs, with 
some zeal for serving those needs, with some appreciation of the 
rights, the privileges, and the obligations of the other members of 
society, and with some training to enable them to be of real use- 
fulness.” 

From a state university comes the following view of the work of 
a schooi of business administration: “With the exceptions of a 
few necessary graduate schools, the standard form of education in 
business administration should be an undergraduate program in a 
college of literature, science, and the arts, combining for the student 
the essentials of a liberal culture and a semi-professional education.” 
A bulletin of another state university, in discussing the training of 
up-to-date business men, asserts: “They may be industrious, pains- 
taking, familiar with details and the technical processes of their 
business, and yet fail because of a lack of understanding of the 
social and industrial conditions upon which their business success 
in a large measure depends.” The School of Commerce in a fourth 
institution makes an effort “to develop a capacity to grasp the ul- 
timate and public aspects of business situations and to harmonize 
efficiency with considerations of public welfare.” 

In 1912, a conference of teachers of economics and of business 
administration was held in Chicago. From the papers read at that 
meeting by the directors of different schools of business administra- 
tion and from the discussions which followed, it seemed clear that in 
the Middle West at least, occupational studies found in the depart- 
ments of economics and sociology were guided by social ideals 
similar to those expressed above. Of course, there were a few who 
still adhered to more individualistic ideals. The most extreme 
example of the older point of view was offered by a representative 
of a school of commerce connected with a college west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. This department or school originally began as an 
enterprise fathered by a group of business men in the state. After- 
wards it was taken over by a college. In this instance the stand- 
point of the old-fashioned, autocratic business man still dominates. 
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This representative was the only one in that conference who openly 
advocated the Louis XIV business ideal. 

The actual managers of the typical large business enterprises of 
to-day are employed experts—well-trained salaried men. Of course, 
many high salaried jobs are still held by the sons and relatives of 
large stockholders; but their real relation to the actual manage- 
ment is usually merely nominal. They are often genteel grafters 
whose chief job is that of killing time in the social whirl. The 
new, active managerial class may be expected in the future to stand 
midway between labor and capital. The urge of dividends and the 
pressure of unionism do not directly and immediately touch the 
professional salaried technical expert. His interest lies primarily 
in good and efficient work under decent working conditions, in the 
quality of the output, and in the safety of mills, mines, or railways 
under his control. His college training leads him to emphasize 
professional ability and skill rather than mere money getting and 
dividend making. Our colleges, through their departments of 
business administration, are training the business leaders of the 
near future. And, as has been noted, the colleges are emphasizing 
the pro-social point of view. They are stressing the new ideal of 
citizenship. ' 

The leader of the near future will, it seems safe to assert, be 
a well-trained man. But such a man must also be in sympathetic 
touch with the great mass of humans; he must not neglect the 
problems of the men and women of his day and generation; he 
must, in short, possess the pro-social point of view. Many of our 
leading and progressive colleges are now prepared to offer both 
the ‘fundamentals in occupational training and to provide the broad 
outlook upon human affairs which is essential to the well-trained 
man of to-day. And in the future our colleges may reasonably be 
) expected to emphasize the importance and the significance of occu- 
pational courses in which social ideals are placed conspicuously in 
the foreground. 




















THE PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF THE PACIFIC COAST DIVISION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, BERKELEY, CAL., 
APRIL 23, 24, 25, 1914. 


The Pacific Coast Division of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is organized for the purpose of supplementing the work of 
the national R. E. A. in the local field. It seeks to enlist all educa- 
tional and religious forces in a more united effort toward their com- 
mon goal; to encourage more effective correlation of religious and 
educational agencies; and to commend methods of progress of 
proven worth. 

It holds annual local conventions. Its officers serve without 
salary, all its funds being used to promote efforts for the improve- 
ment of moral and religious education. 

The annual membership fee is one dollar. This does not in- 
clude subscription to the magazine Religious Education. All mem- 
bers of the national R. E. A. who reside on the Pacific Coast are 
enrolled thereby members of the Pacific Coast Division. 

The next annual convention of the Pacific Coast Division will 
be held in connection with the meeting of the national Association 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, August 27, 28, 
29, I9I5. 

The officers for 1914-15 are given at the end of this report. 

The third annual convention on the Pacific Coast was held in 
the hospitable atmosphere of Berkeley; day meetings in St. Mark’s 
parish house, evening sessions in the First Congregational Church. 
The entire program centered upon the theme, “Training our Youth 
for Moral and Religious Leadership.” Educators were present 
from Pacific and Willamette Universities, Oregon, from many 
California institutions, such as Pomona, Mills, Whittier, and Pacific 
Colleges, Stanford and the State University, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, and from several theological seminaries. Stated ad- 
dresses and free discussions, by many pastors and laymen, filled 
two days from Thursday noon till Saturday noon. The meetings 
were further strengthened by the contributions of Dr. S. Z. Batten, 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Lester Bradner, of New York, Dr. Franklin 
McElfresh, of Chicago, and in particular by the addresses and 
counsel of Secretary H. F. Cope. 

Considering the church as a field for religious leadership, Bishop 
Sanford, of Fresno, observed: “It would understate the facts to 
say that the laity of the church has not an intelligent faith. Every 
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preacher knows that what holds the congregation is inherent loyalty 
to a particular organization, social ties, or a vague desire to be on 
the side of righteousness. It is easy to get men for the pulpit who 
are morally good, but we need more than that. If it be a question 
between fewer ministers and better trained men, or more men and 
less training, it seems to me we would be better off with the smaller 
number.” 

Dr. W. E. Garrison, of Pomona, speaking on “The Sunday 
School as a Field for Religious Leadership,” declared the efficiency 
of the school to be in the fact that it is organized Christian friend- 
ship rather than a routine institution. Card indexes, courses of 
study and equipment are impotent to make Christians of our chil- 
dren, and leaders. The teacher needs to give himself. Therein lies 
true teaching and moral quickening. Thus in later adolescence the 
teacher may hope to see the pupil come for himself to the sources 
of truth. A special beatitude belongs to the teacher who knows 
enough to step out of the way and let the pupil feel his expanding 
personality and be solemnized in the face of truth at its sources. If 
then the teacher can help the pupil do a like social and religious ser- 
vice for others who are younger, he has used the Sunday school as 
a field for training religious leaders. 

In his address on “The Public School as a Field for Develop- 
ing Moral and Religious Leaders,” Prof. C. E. Rugh, of Berkeley, 
said: The problem of religious education in the public school is the 
biggest problem to-day. One quarter of the population of the 
United States is actively engaged in the public schools, 600,000 as 
teachers, 20,000,000 as pupils. The religious leaders of the next 
generation are being trained in the secular schools, outside the 
church schools. This public school system is the largest thing in 
which we all have a common faith, in which more leaders are de- 
veloped than anywhere else, and which it is our problem to touch 
with a religious motive. 

The Rev. S. Z. Batten, D.D., of Philadelphia, declared that the 
church that cannot give men a sense of direction in the solution of 
present-day problems can hope for little consideration in the days 
to come. The challenge to the church and to educational institu- 
tions is to point out the way to social service. The leaders must be 
men with the religious spirit and temper, men with the vision of 
God, men of faith and courage, men of patience. 

Two distinct conferences were held during the Friday morning 
hours, the one devoted to the general theme of the Sunday school as 
a field for the training of the youth, the other to the higher institu- 
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tions of learning. The Rev. Lester Bradner, director of parochial 
education for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
led the Sunday school conference. Professor Barrows, of the Uni- 
versity of California, conducted the conference on universities, 
colleges and seminaries. 

Dr. W. A. Parker, of Pomona College, opened the discussion of 
the Sunday school with an address in which he pointed out the im- 
portance of freedom from the limitations imposed by tradition upon 
church activities. 

Rabbi Dr. Martin E. Meyer, of San Francisco, told of the 
methods employed in the “religious school” conducted by him, and 
of the aim of the school to bring out and make real in the lives of 
the pupils the social values of the Old Testament. 

Dr. S. D. Hutsinpiller, of Berkeley; Miss Caroline E. Fiedler, 
of San Francisco, and the Rev. H. H. Kelley, of Berkeley, parti- 
cipated in the discussion which followed. 

Prof. D. P. Barrows presided at the conference on colleges and 
seminaries and opened with a brief statement of the present situa- 
tion in relation to religion in the universities and colleges on the 
coast. 

Prof. C. G. Paterson, of the San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, introduced the work in seminaries. He emphasized: 1. The 
necessity for the development of the devotional life among students. 
2. The need on the part of students for an understanding of their 
age. New courses should bring out the humanitarian spirit and 
scientific aims of modern times and should help the student to take 
the utmost advantage of his pastoral position. 3. The study of 
the English Bible with a comprehensive Latin system for those who 
have opportunity and ability. 

Rey. D. C. Gardner reported an experiment that has been tried 
at Stanford University in the effort to bring a modern, vital reli- 
gious message to the student body. “In our college church,” said the 
speaker, “we have no traditions, we say no creed, we use no liturgy. 
There is no social unification, and no obligation to support the cause 
nor even to attend the services.” The chaplain conducts service in 
the great church, and preaches, unless he invites representative 
preachers of various denominations to stand in his stead. The 
chaplain gives courses on the life and teachings of Jesus, the Eng- 
lish and Greek departments give courses on the Old and New Testa- 
ment respectively, and courses of lectures are given by distinguished 
visitors. Thus the university ministers to the religious life both 
through worship and through instruction. 
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In answer to the question what can be done generally to further 
the cause of religion in western universities and colleges, Mr. Gard- 
ner suggested these three means: First, foster Christian sentiment. 
If the public demands Christian education, boards of trustees will 
respond. Second, win faculties to the cause. While well-informed 
teachers are aware of the necessary place of religion in culture, and 
its practical importance to morals, the reaction from some rigid 
theology has led to neglect of social expression of the religious con- 
sciousness. Third, a university is of necessity a hotbed of skep- 
ticism and religious doubt. Students need to reconstruct their reli- 
gious ideas to meet the scientific and critical thought of their new 
environment. Universities need lectures on such subjects as Reli- 
gion and Science, Christian Ethics, Comparative Religion, Biblical 
History, Biblical Literature and Criticism, Christianity and So- 
cialism, Creed and Character. If the R. E. A. in the Pacific Coast 
District could secure an endowment for a lectureship to be created 
for (say) one year, and bestow it upon some distinguished scholar 
who would visit every college and university on the coast for a week 
or two each, much good might be done. 

Two forceful addresses were given at the convention session 
Friday afternoon by Berkeley men, Mr. F. G. Athearn and Dr. 
George M. Stratton of the Department of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Athearn made a powerful plea for the 
abolition of artificial distinctions between men, which grow out of 
their several lines of employment, so that the man who is employed 
in an office feels himself above the man who works on the street or 
in the mill. 

Professor Stratton made a plea for “loyalty to the supreme 
thing, to a perfect person,” and insisted that loyalty to anything less 
that the biggest thing one can find is not religion. “It is from lack 
of loyalty,” said Dr. Stratton, “that all the faults of the world come. 
Failures come from the fact that we are not loyal to what we know. 
Our nation was founded on a faith in knowledge. Knowledge has 
to be complemented by loyalty to what one knows. 

“Loyalty to one’s clients, to the home or to the state, is partial 
loyalty. Religion organizes all these lesser forms of loyalty. Ed- 
ucation is deficient until it is felt to have this larger sense of loyalty. 
If we are going to introduce religion into the public schools, it 
means the finding and placing in the schools of persons that are 
reverent.” 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
iornia, presided at the session on Friday evening at the First Con- 
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gregational Church, and introduced President Bushnell, of Pacific 
University. President Wheeler said: ‘The association is dealing 
with a question of extreme difficulty because of the new ground we 
are traveling. The question of religious education is most difficult 
on account of the separation of church and state. Much as most of 
us would regret to see the church and state brought together, the 
state cannot afford to leave out respect and regard for religion. 
Human society is a religious thing. It will be a most unfortunate 
thing if we ever come to the point when religion must not be spoken 
of in state institutions. 

“Teachers who are not profoundly religious will never educate 
their pupils into largeness of life and fullness of character. The 
time is coming when we shall find an expression of religion which 
shall be in accord with the public schools. Education must be, after 
all, in substance, the saving of souls.” 

President C. J. Bushnell spoke on “The Elements and the Need 
of Leadership.” He said: “Leadership involves the elements of 
heroism and the ability to make possible what before was impos- 
sible.” He outlined the characteristics of past ages and of the pres- 
ent age. These latter characteristics he declared to be “a growing 
interdependence of men which is forcing them into a worldwide 
brotherhood, a prodigious development of wealth, an increase of 
philanthropy and of the sense of human lives, and new increase of 
intelligence, and new standards of efficiency.” 

President Nash introduced as the second speaker of the evening, 
Dr. Henry F. Cope of Chicago, the general secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. Dr. Cope said in part: “We are in 
the shadows that come from the dawn of a new day, a day of new 
applications of science to life, of the challenge of a new morality, 
and of the challenge of a new internationalism. The new test of 
life is that it shall produce men and women. The educated man is 
he who has the power of creative critical idealism. The new 
motivation of our lives must be by the consciousness of an adequate 
life purpose which has the charm of novelty and of a great cause. 
The challenge is first of all to be all the men and women we may 
be, to grow to the fullness of our lives, and then to give ourselves in 
constructive service to the new day.” 

Principal A. A. Macurda, of Los Angeles, presided at the Satur- 
day morning conference on Moral and Religious Training in the 
Public School. The chairman gave a brief historical review of 
moral education. “From the renaissance on,” continued the chair- 
man, “the history of mankind has been the history of progressive 
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freedoms, intellectual, political and personal. There are evidences 
that other forms of freedom, such as economic freedom, are to be 
established.” 

Miss T. A. Brookman, of San Mateo, discussed “Team Work 
among Leaders,” and dealt particularly with the importance of 
other members of the community uniting to help the teachers, par- 
ticularly the ministers, the business man, the home-makers. The 
teacher should be restored to normal association with the other 
members of the community. 

Professor Rugh said: “The most unfortunate situation in 
America to-day is that the teacher has not surplus energy enough 
to engage actively in other affairs of life. A larger sympathy re- 
sulting from the bringing together of the leaders in the community 
life will make discipline and instruction in the school easier.” 

Professor Louis B. Avery, of Oakland, spoke of three require- 
ments for leadership, namely, followers, faith and opportunity. 
“The public school,” he said, “has been teaching obedience, and pre- 
paring followers, making it possible for men to work together.” 

Professor B. J. Morris, acting president of the College of the 
Pacific, said, “The let-alone policy on the moral side of education 
has been a disgrace to the common school and the university alike. 
We can determine in the low grades those who have the qualities 
that make for leadership. The greatest opportunity in the develop- 
ment of moral leadership comes in the directing of the amusements 
of the children. We ought to create in the children a wholesome 
affection for the Bible. It is the different interpretations of the 
Bible which have made it impossible to bring it into the public 
schools. The problem is to find out how to create this wholesome 
affection for the Bible.” 

At the Saturday morning Sunday School Conference the Rev. 
Dr. McAfee, of Berkeley, spoke of the training in the devotional 
life; the Rev. A. W. Palmer, of Oakland, told of the social service 
training in his work at Plymouth Center, and the Rev. F. E. Mor- 
gan, of Palo Alto, spoke of the fact that “there is in present reli- 
gious education general neglect of a proper emphasis on feeling and 
emotion. The greatest emphasis is placed on imparting informa- 
tion, less on training the will, and least of all on the culture of the 
emotions. We have shied so far from emotion for its own sake in 
revivals that we have largely lost sight of the importance psychology 
now assigns to sentiment and feeling for character and action. 

“Our teacher training texts and hints on teaching the lessons 
seldom consciously attempt to utilize this important factor. We 
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sorely need a psychology and pedagogy of the sentiments and emo- 
tions from the standpoint of religious education. Then writers of 
teacher-training texts and teaching hints would have a source book 
on which to base their normal instruction.” 

The closing address of the convention was given by the Rev. 
Fletcher Homan, D.D., president of Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon, whose subject was “Religious Leaders as History Makers.” 
Dr. Homan in his address referred to great religious leaders who 
had profoundly influenced the history of some part of the world. 
He pointed out the place which religious leaders had taken in the 
anti-slavery movement and were now occupying in the temperance 
movement. . 

At the business session the following officers were elected: 

President—Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D.D., Berkeley. Vice- 
presidents—President W. F. Foster, Ph.D., Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore.; President Charles Sumner Nash, D.D., Berkeley, and 
Dr. W. A. Parker, Claremont. 

The Council—President James A. Blaisdell of Pomona College, 
Claremont; Rt. Rev. W. F. Nichols, D.D., San Francisco; Mrs. 
William R. Thorsen, Berkeley; Henry J. McCoy, San Francisco; 
Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, D. D., Berkeley; President Luella Clay 
Carson, Mills College; Rev. E. A. Wicher, San Anselmo; Rabbi 
Martin A. Meyer, San Francisco; Prof. A. T. Murray, Stanford 
University; Miss Grace E. Barnard, Berkeley; Rev. Dr. A. M. 
Smith, Berkeley; W. M. Alexander, Piedmont; Rev. D. C. Gard- 
ner, Palo Alto; President C. L. McLean, Fresno; Prof. A. A. Ma- 
curda, Los Angeles; Rev. A. W. Palmer, Oakland; Robert B. Gay- 
lord, Oakland; R. A. Booth, Eugene, Ore. 

Executive Committee—Prof. C. E. Rugh, Berkeley; Rev. Har- 
old S. Tuttle, San Francisco; Rev. Geo. G. Eldredge, D.D., Ber- 
keley; Rev. F. M. Larkin San Francisco; Pres. C. M. Hill, D.D., 
Berkeley; secretary, Rev. Miles B. Fisher, Berkeley; treasurer, H. 
H. Gribben, Oakland. 

Membership Committee—Rev. H. H. Kelley, Berkeley; Arthur 
Arlett, Oakland; R. R. Perkins, San Francisco; Pres. C. J. Bush- 
nell, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon; Prof. J. A. Baber, 
Long Beach; Miss Margaret Sherman, Oakland. 

Committee on Nominations—Dr. W. E. Garrison, Claremont; 
President Luella Clay Carson, Oakland; Prof. W. F. Bade, 
Berkeley. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A project has been launched for a Congress of Religion to be 
held in Shanghai in 1915. 


Courses on Sunday school work are to be given in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church at Cairo, 
Egypt. 


The Continent states that the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Washington City require all teachers in the public schools 
to teach the Ten Commandments. 


Workers with boys will be iriterested in the article “Psychology 
of the Boy Scout Movement” in the Pedagogical Seminary for 
September. 


“The Educational Aspect of the Boy Scout Movement” is dis- 
cussed by G. H. M. Oakes in The American School Master for 
October. 


The Pilgrim Press issues four valuable little pamphlets: Moth- 
ers’ Associations, by Elizabeth Colson; The Teachers’ Meeting; 
Every Teacher a Trained Teacher, and Counting the Cost. 


A variety of methods for promoting missionary education in 
the Sunday school will be found in the pamphlet “Missionary Pians 
for Sunday Schools” published by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Church of Christ at Dartmouth College issues a very at- 
tractive syllabus of eight courses of instruction for the Adult De- 
partment. The superintendent of the Church School is Prof. E. 
Gordon Bill. 


A striking litttle pamphlet entitled “The Parable of the Prodigal 
Church” is issued by the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association. It depicts the failure of the church to provide for the 
child. 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean of Carleton College, is giving two 
courses on Religious Education in the Yale University School of 
Religion. In the October issue of Religious Education Dr. Weigle’s 
position was erroneously stated as that of President of Washburn 
College. Professor Weigle is at present on sabbatical furlough and 
has accepted appointment for the year as lecturer in Religious 
Education at Yale. At the end of that time he will return to 
Carleton College. 
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There are over two hundred Sunday schools organized in Hol- 
land by pastors and leaders in the Modernist movement. Their 
purpose is to train in religious views consonant with modern 
thought. 


The College Board of the Presbyterian Church issues two in- 
teresting pamphlets: “Religion and Education,” by Frederick W. 
Hinitt, and “Place and Function of the Christian College,” by Rev. 
James E. Clarke. 


As a means of educating children in kindness to animals, es- 
pecially to birds, one may obtain much aid and valuable material 
from the organization and the publications of the Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


The University of Southern California has established what is 
known as “An Oriental Department” to conduct systematic studies 
of alien peoples especially with a view of arriving at a better under- 
standing for the advancement of world brotherhood and universal 
peace. 


The 34th bulletin issued by the Department cf Social and Public 
Service of the American Unitarian Association (25 Beacon St., 
Boston) deals with “The Church and the City” and is written by 
Paul Moore Strayer. The Association prints these bulletins for free 
distribution. 


Reports from many places indicate the rapid development of the 
City Institute as a means of the better training of Sunday school 
teachers and other religious workers. One such institute organized 
in Oak Park, Illinois, began with an enrollment of over six hun- 
dred students. 


A number of important changes are to be made by Meadville 
Theological School. Each year consists now of forty-four weeks’ 
work, eliminating the long vacation; the senior year closes in Sep- 
tember just before work opens in parishes; provision is made for a 
special one-year course in four terms for the training of parish 
assistants, directors of Religious Education, and lay workers. 


Lawyers and leaders in fraternal orders are co-operating, under 
the leadership of Mr. J. B. Burtt of Chicago, in a Crime Prevention 
Movement, by means of education and fraternity. “Fraternity 
Day” was recently observed in Chicago with a procession and with 
many sermons in churches, when attention was called to the need of 
educating men and women to live in harmony and also to prevent 
crime and litigation by means of education. 
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The issue of the “Reed College Record,” Portland, Oregon, for 
September, 1914, is a report of an investigation of the vaudeville 
and motion picture shows in Portland, some sixty investigators 
making the study. 


The Board of Religious Education of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago conducts a “Church School of Religious Instruction” week- 
ly, on the plan of the City Institute, with six courses in Bible, 
Prayerbook, Church History, Missions, Religious Pedagogy, and 
the Life of Christ. 


The official announcement of the Friends School for Social 
and Religious Education at Swarthmore, Pa., may be obtained by 
application to Prof. Bird T. Baldwin. It represents a serious at- 
tempt to train workers in the schools and social activities of the 
Friends. 


The Bross Prize of $6,000 is again offered for the best book 
or treatise on the connection, relation and mutual bearing of any 
practical science, or the history of our race, or the facts in any de- 
partment of knowledge, with and upon the Christian Religion.” 
The manuscripts are to be submitted before Jan. 1, 1915, and sent 
to the President of the Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


The Christian Examiner of New York gives the account of 
some investigations made in certain churches regarding religious 
practices in the homes. In answer to the inquiry, “Do you have 
family prayer?” nearly fifty per cent answered “Yes.” In an- 
swer to the second inquiry, “Did your parents maintain a family 
altar?” sixty-six per cent answered “Yes.” But in another church 
a larger number answered yes to the first question than to the second. 


The City Institute for teacher-training or, as it is more properly 
called, “The Community Training School of Religious Education,” 
of Oak Park, Ill., makes this interesting statement of its purpose: 

“To open the way so that all parents and teachers can follow a 
common program of moral training and religious instruction, by 
bringing together for study and expressional activity parents, teach- 
ers in public schools and church schools, and especially chosen 
young people who will fit themselves to be proficient teachers in the 
home and in the schools of church and state.” 


The Harrisburg, Pa., school board has adopted the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent and high school principal that an ex- 
perienced and competent female teacher adviser be employed to 
have general out-of-door oversight of high school girls. The duties 
of such teacher include personal conferences with mothers in the 
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homes, and with the students themselves, the determining of causes 
for failure in studies, for dropping out of school, advising on per- 
sonal matters, securing safe and proper employment for those 
forced to leave school, conferring with employers, and, in general, 
acting as helper and adviser on all matters pertaining to the edu- 
cational and personal welfare of high school girls. 


The United States Bureau of Education announces the establish- 
ment of a division of home education in connection with the Bureau. 
Its objects as outlined are “to help parents in the home education of 
their children with reference to health, games, and play, early 
mental development, and formation of moral habits; to interest 
boys and girls, who have left school and are still at home, by direct- 
ing their home reading and study; and to further the education of 
the parents in the home.” To help accomplish this the Bureau co- 
operates with the National Congress of Mothers and parent-teacher 
associations, with a view to reaching as many homes as possible. 
A series of bulletins on home educational problems has been pre- 
pared. 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia (August 3d) gives an ac- 
count of the system of education authorized by the Chinese min- 
ister of education, Mr. Tan Hua-lung, for the public schools of the 
Chinese Republic. “Mr. Tang,” says the Ledger, “holds that mo- 
rality and right living are as much a part of the educational equip- 
ment of China’s youth as are mathematics, reading and writing. 
He has approved a plan which, without interfering with the consti- 
tutional declaration assuring complete religious liberty and freedom 
of belief, in the Chinese Republic, will admit as part of the curricu- 
lum in the primary schools principles of morality and right living 
enunciated by China’s great sage, Confucius, and essential Christian 
principles.” 


The influence of the work of the R. E. A. is suggested in the 
fact that four books published within the period of a few days 
are the results of commission reports presented at the Cleveland 
Convention. Prof. Athearn’s book “The Church School” is di- 
rectly the result of the work of the commission on the Co-ordination 
of Educational Agencies in the Local Church. The other books are 
by President Rall and Professors Wood and Grant. They are 
reviewed in this number and are the first of the text-books in the 
scheme proposed for College Courses in the Bible and Religion by 
the commission on this subject. In addition we have the first text 
based on the new outline for college voluntary studies in religion, 
“Student Standards of Action.” 
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The new State Board of Censors of Pennsylvania announces 
that white slave picture films will be discouraged, that farce, bur- 
lesque, or drama which is actuated by levity or any other than a 
serious purpose will be discouraged. The new rules prescribe 
further that “bar-rooms, drinking and drunkenness have a legiti- 
mate place in the motion picture. If love scenes are treated truth- 
fully, sympathetically, and artistically, no objections will be made 
to them. Costuming tights and insufficient clothing—frank ex- 
posure of the person—may be less objectionable than exposure 
which is partly hidden and partly revealed. Infidelity and 
sex problems are not considered by the board a legitimate subject 
for motion pictures, and the board will insist that they be treated 
with seriousness and reserve.” 


The interdenominational committee composed of Bishop Greer, 
Dr. George Alexander of the Presbyterian Church, Professor 
George A. Coe, and others, which is working in New York upon 
the subject of the religous education of children, fails to concur in 
the widely recommended plan of having the public schools direct 
their pupils to their various churches for religious instruction dur- 
ing certain school hours, with corresponding credit for the work 
done. The committee seems to feel that here church and state might 
become involved with each other. The gentlemen of the com- 
mittee do recommend, however, a real school of religion with trained 
teachers, scientifically arranged courses of study and high standards 
of instruction. The great difficulty in the way is that of securing 
competent teachers without pay or on the conditions of very limited 
remuneration such as the churches are able to offer—The Christian 
Century. 


The Chicago Principals’ Club, consisting of principals of public 
schools of that city, recently passed the following resolution: 

“War has been the obsession of the public mind for so long a 
time that it will take continued, repeated, and patient effort to make 
the knowledge of the blessings of peace a part of our mental life. 

“The direct study and consequent appreciation of the excellent 
characteristics of the many races that make up the population of 
our cosmopolitan city, and their valuable contributions to our civic 
life, will develop the feeling of universal brotherhood and bring 
into true citizenship the children committed to our care. 

“With a deep sense of thankfulness for the blessings of peace 
which our country enjoys and of our responsibility in promoting 
the cause of world-wide peace, the principals of the Chicago public 
schools ask permission of the Board of Education to devote some 
part of the school time to the earnest, thoughtful study of the 
principles underlying the vital subject.” 











BOOK REVIEWS 


I. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


NatTuRAL Epucation, Winifred Sackville Stoner, (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $1.00 net.) Written by the mother of one of those remark- 
ably precocious children who recently have attracted the attention 
of educators. Gives the intimate and detailed account of the edu- 
cation of that child with many practical observations on parental 
training and home education. A book of deep interest to all parents 
concerned with the education of their children. 

Tue Hicu Scuoor Ace. Irving King. Bobbs-Merrill, $1.00 
net.) A study of the nature and needs of boys and girls in the 
first period of adolescence. Written for all who are alive to the 
problems of this period as weil as for school people. Gives con- 
structive suggestions for educational programs. One of the best 
and most practical books on the period of youth. 

LEARNING AND Doinc. Edgar James Swift. (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1.00 net.) A non-technical discussion of the learning process 
based on important investigations and studies. A strong plea for 
pupil activity, for a sensible application of the principle of learning 
by doing in all education. 

THE PsycHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND YoutH. Earl Barnes. 
(B. W. Huebsch, New York, 50c net.) These are simply outlines 
of thirty lectures given to teachers, but they are sufficiently in detail 
to be clear and suggestive. The course could well be followed by 
students in training institutes and would also be very valuable to 
parents. 

THE CorNER-STONE OF Epucation. Edward Lyttleton. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50.) A study of the home train- 
ing of boys. It is really a discussion of the fundamental nature of 
character and its development. Parents who are seriously anxious 
to educate their children should by all means read this interesting 
work. 

THE Future oF Epucation. F. Clement C. Egerton. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.25.) An excellent statement of the mod- 
ern point of view in education in England and an account of recent 
progress there. The author, however, is particularly concerned in 
looking forward and urging with clear conviction the reorganiza- 
tion of public education in order to secure larger personal values. 
A most interesting, useful and stimulating book. 

MIND AND Spirit. Thomas Kirby Davis. (Sherman, French & 
Co., $1.00.) A plea for the dominance of the spiritual in the edu- 
cational processes from the viewpoint of the conservative theologian. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Sec’y, Yale University. 
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II. THe CHurcu. 


THE Country CHURCH AND Rurat WELFARE. Edited by 
International Committee of Y. M. C. A. (Association Press, 
$1.00.) Papers on the rural churches with pages from the practical 
experience of those who have worked in them. 

Country CHURCH AND COMMUNITY Co-OPERATION. Edited 
by Henry Israel. (Association Press, $1.00.) Methods of co-oper- 
ation in country communitics, especially between churches and 
schools with a chapter on Religious Education in rural life. 

MakinG ReEticion Erricrent. Edited by Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, D.D. (Association Press.) A summary and interpretation of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement, with the different as- 
pects written by different men. Includes a bibliography which, al- 
though incomplete, is valuable for the formation of workers’ li- 
braries. 

Civic RIGHTEOUSNESS AND Civic Prive. Newton M. Hall. 
(Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.25 net.) Sermons on the 
great problems and ideals of civic life, stimulating and practically 
helpful in their application of scriptural ideals to the problems 
particularly of the city. 

THE MAKING OF A Country ParisH. Harlow S. Mills. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 50c.) The record of the develop- 
ment of an actual rural parish by a man who understood his job. 

THE CHURCH AT THE CENTER. Warren H. Wilson. (Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 5o0c.) Another contribution to the 
rural church program, showing especially the social service possi- 
bilities and the educational leadership of village and rural churches. 

THE CuurcH A Community Force. Worth M. Tippy. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 50c.) On the relation of the church 
to the life of the community in the city, in the story of the author’s 
work at Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Uniry1inc Rurat Community INTEREstTs. Edited by Henry 
Israel. (Association Press, New York.) Five papers discussing 
as many different agencies operating for the improvement of rural 
life, especially interesting as to the work of the churches and 
Y¥. M. C. A. 

MarcHinG Men. Leonidas Robinson. (Sherman, French & 
Co., $1.25.) These are fragmentary discussions of many new as- 
pects of truth in the light of scientific development. The author’s 
sympathies are keen with young life and with those who are facing 
the future. 

BATTLING FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. Memphis Congress 1914. 
(Southern Sociological Congress, $2.00.) The papers are reports 
of the Southern Sociological Congress held at Memphis, Tenn., in 
1914. The principal sections are devoted to “The Church and 
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Social Service’ and “Race Relations.” The papers indicate the 
awakening South and the serious attempts to meet its special 
problem. 

ScHOOL AND COLLEGE MIssIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE 
CuuRCH oF Enctanp. C.P.S. Clarke. (Constructive Quarterly, 
2: 419-32, June, 1914.) 

THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN Evo.uTion. John M. Tyler 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.10 net.) A most helpful, constructive 
study, rich in religious feeling and insight. Will be valued by the 
perplexed modern man. One cannot but regret that the author 
does not mention the important relation of the church to child life 
to-day. 

THE New Home Missions. H. Paul Douglass. (Missionary 
Education Movement, 60c.) An exposition of the newer interests 
and methods of church missionary work in North America with 
pertinent instances described. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN ON THE NEw Trait. Thomas C. 
Moffett. (Missionary Education Movement, 60c.) An interest- 
ing account of the religious changes amongst the North American 
Indians. Contains a large amount of valuable information. 


Ill. Sunpay SCHOOLS AND YouNG PEOPLE. 


TEACHER-TRAINING EssentTiats. H. E. Tralle, Part I. The 
Pupil and Methods. Part II. The Bible. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia.) One of the best examples of the 
simple manual which attempts to give an introduction to the Bible 
in very brief and elementary terms. It is to be doubted whether 
it is wise to attempt so brief and rapid a survey, but these little 
books make free use of modern material and are certainly the best 
we have yet seen in the smaller, elementary manuals. 

THE TEACHING OF BrsBLE Ciasses. Edwin F. See. (Associa- 
tion Press, New York.) A rearranged and revised edition of a 
book which has been found very helpful in many teacher training 
classes. 

THE PROPHET AND His Prosiem. J. M. Powis Smith. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Out of his wide and scholarly re- 
search Professor Smith brings us the Hebrew prophet as a human 
personality set forth in the life of to-day. This is evidently a book 
for the general reader, but the material demands intelligent respect 
and is likely to lead to further study. It is an excellent example 
of, and introduction to, that intensive study of one section of Bib- 
lical literature which is likely to set the standard for further study. 
If a training class should plan some eight or ten weeks on this 
book, they would learn more about Bible study than could be ac- 
quired in a dozen of the typical introductory attempts for be- 
ginners. 
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Sunpay ScHoot Worsuip. E. C. Knapp. (Sunday School 
Supply Co., Spokane, Wash., toc.) The best brief and cheap col- 
lection of hymns we have yet seen. The order of worship is also 
good as far as it goes. The hymns are suitable for the intermediate 
and junior grades. 

A SERVICE FOR THE CONSECRATION OF YouTH. Francis A. 
Christie. (Amer. Unitarian Ass’n, Boston. Religious Education 
Series, No. 7.) 

THe CuHurcH ScHoot. Walter S. Athearn. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, $1.00 net.) Professor Athearn gives one of the 
most complete handbooks on the organization and management of 
the Sunday school. The volume is an outgrowth of the commis- 
sion report on “The Correlation of the Educational Agencies of a 
Local Church,” which was presented at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Religious Education Association. It is the type of book which 
naturally would grow out of the author’s training in general edu- 
cation and his later specialization in religious education. The point 
of view is thoroughly educational; the methods recommended are 
based upon sane psychology and tested in experience. In each chap- 
ter principles are stated first ; the child of each department is studied 
and his needs outlined ; then the methods are given with ample ref- 
erences to material and sources of direction. Following this, plans 
of organization are discussed and programs suggested; equipment 
for each department is given in detail; every chapter is enriched 
by classified lists of material, as songs, pictures, work for depart- 
ments and by valuable bibliographies of reference and other books. 
Sunday school workers will be especially indebted to Professor 
Athearn for the careful bibliographies in this book; indeed, he has 
placed the whole educational world under deep indebtedness by 
preparing a first-class, thoroughly usable and up-to-date text-book 
on the application of educational methods in the work of the church 
for the young. 

ORGANIZED SUNDAY SCHOOL WorK IN AMERICA, IQII-I914. 
Official Report of Fourteenth International Sunday School Conven- 
tion. (Executive Committee of International S. S. Ass’n.) The 
proceedings of the Chicago Triennial Convention of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. Notable especially for the in- 
creasing educational emphasis. 

THE TEENS AND THE RuRAL SuNpDAyY SCHOOL. Edited by John 
L. Alexander. (Association Press.) Eleven papers contributory 
to a commission report on the modern Sunday school. Material 
which, while varying greatly, includes many excellent suggestions. 

THE EpucaTIONAL WorK OF THE CHURCH. Theodore G. 
Soares. (Biblical World, 43: 333-38, May, 1914.) <A professional 
reading course on the educational work of the church. Elaborate 
annotations. 
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SERVICES OF WorsHIP FoR Boys. H. W. Gibson. (Associa- 
tion Press.) All the services are worthy of careful study as they 
represent a serious attempt to meet the needs of boys. Evidently 
compiled by one familiar with boys’ needs and therefore likely to 
be very useful. 

LESSONS FOR TEACHERS OF BEGINNERS. Frances W. Danielson. 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston.) The psychology and pedagogy of little 
children in the Sunday school. A practical book of direct help, 
based upon the needs of those who are teaching beginners’ lessons 
in the graded courses. Would be valuable to training classes and 
may be highly recommended to teachers. 

SunpDAy ScHoot Rerorm. Morley Stevenson. (Churchman, 
London, 28: 448-56, June, 1914.) Conditions in England. De- 
scribes work of the special colleges for Sunday school teachers, 
notably St. Christopher’s College, Blackheath. 

THE Sunpay ScHooL UNDER SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
Ernest J. Dennen. (Young Churchman Co., goc.) <A study of 
management in detail under the unifying ideal of the purpose of 
the school in training for the life of the church. A commendable 
survey especially valuable on the practical side for Episcopal 
churches. 


IV. Pustic EpucatTion. 


A CoursE IN CitizEnsHiP. Ella Lyman Cabot, et al. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.) Well arranged material for the teacher, consist- 
ing of stories, poems, reading, and references. No preaching. Be- 
gins with life in the home and goes out through the widening social 
circles into international ethics. Comprehensive, practical, showing 
wisdom in selections and arrangements. The material affords a 
practical course in morals. 

VoLUNTEER HELP to THE ScuHoots. Ella Lyman Cabot. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Indispensable to all but routine teachers 
and especially valuable to members of parent-teacher organizations. 
Shows the development of agencies co-operating with the school 
and the extension of the work of the latter under the stimulus of 
public interest. 

PROBLEMS OF BoyHoop. Franklin W. Johnson. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $1.00.) The material for the discussion of 
the practical ethics of everyday life for high school boys. There 
are twenty-two studies in outline briefly discussing those practical 
questions which rise in the boy’s life. They are the result of actual 
discussion groups in a secondary school. The material is valuable 
for its reality and vitality. 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. Orton Lowe. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, goc.) Designed to guide the child into the best 
literature by introductory essays on books. In addition to several 
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selections for memorizing, and an account of the sources of classical 
prose, it contains a classified bibliography of material in English. 

SUNDAY IN THE Pusiic ScHoots. C. H. P. Mayo. (Nine- 
teenth Century, 75: 1294-1302, June, 1914.) Advocates many in- 
tellectual activities in addition to religious observances. Applies 
to the great public secondary and private schools of England. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE PuBLic ScHoot. James H. Dillard. 
(Churchhman, 109: 664-665, May 23, 1914.) Part of an address 
made at the 22d annual conference of the Church Clubs of the 
United States, Chicago, May 12, 1914. Editorial comments, p. 660. 

THE Mopern HicH Scuoor. Charles H. Johnston, et al. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Over twenty different writers of au- 
thority describe the methods of the high school as a social organiza- 
tion effective for the development of moral character through its 
social activities. Book concludes with a chapter on the religious 
life of the high school student and a very full bibliography. Al- 
though the material varies greatly in value, this is a book which no 
student of secondary education can afford to neglect. 

ANARCHY OR ORDER. (Duty and Discipline Movement, Lon- 
don.) Some of the more valuable papers on the English “Duty 
and Discipline Movement.” Dealing especially with problems in 
English home and civic life. 

A PaTH TO FREEDOM IN THE ScHOOL. Norman MacMunn. 
(G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 60c.) The principles of self-gov- 
ernment and self-activity in secondary schools discussed on the 
basis of practical experience in English schools, with a special ref- 
erence to the plan of students’ partnership. A side-light on meth- 
ods of moral training. 

CREED AND CurRicuLUM. William Charles O’Donnell, Jr. 
(Eaton & Mains, 75c net.) An example of the special pleading 
which agrees: Religion is essential to education; religion has been 
taught in some public schools; therefore it ought to be taught 
in all American public schools. The writer would have the doctrine 
of the existence of God in the school curriculum. He fails to tell 
us which of the varying views of the nature and character of God 
should be taught. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Papers presented at the organization 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., October 21-24, 1913. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. ) 

Two SIDES OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION. Co-operation of the 
schools in reducing child labor, by Prof. Frank M. Leavitt. Hec- 
kling the schools, by Dr. Edward N. Clopper. (National Child 
Labor Committee, N. Y.) 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1913, Vol. 
II. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1914.) 
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THE TANGIBLE REWARDS OF TEACHING. A DETAILED STATE- 
MENT OF SALARIES PAID TO THE SEVERAL CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. Compiled by James C. Boykin and Roberta 
King. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1914.) 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE UNITED States. Louis E. 
Reber. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1914.) 

THE Pusiic ScHooL System or GARY, IND. William Paxton 
Burris. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1914.) 

SANITARY SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF ORANGE County, VA. 
Roy K. Flannagan, M.D. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1914.) 


V. Bree Stupy. 


THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE NEw TESTAMENT Books. 
Ernest D. Burton and Fred Merrifield. (The University of Chica- 
go Press.) Another in the excellent series published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature. A course in the New Testament 
which could be followed by any intelligent reader at home, as the 
material is arranged by work for each day through nine months. 

THe EvoLutTion or Earty Curistianity. Shirley Jackson 
Case. (The University of Chicago Press, $2.25.) A scholarly 
study of the development of early Christianity as determined by 
the influence of its scientific and religious environment. An im- 
portant contribution to the study of comparative religions. It will 
be especially valuable as a text-book, for it opens up many inter- 
esting lines of inquiry and fields of study. 

THE PuriosopHy oF Curist’s TEMPTATION. George Stephen 
Painter. (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.50.) An intensive 
study of the great philosophical problems involved in the narrative 
of the temptation of Jesus. Interesting as an examination into 
the elements of character under the stress of the great testings of 
life. It gives an example of the modern method of treating historic 
traditions. 

THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS OF THE BiBLE. J. Armitage Robin- 
son. (Longmans, Green & Co., 50c.) Another text in the series 
of London Diocesan Manuals for. Sunday schools. It contains 
many helpful directions for teachers in their study of the Bible. 

THE BriBce AS LITERATURE. Irving F. Wood and Elihu Grant. 
(The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, $1.50 net.) This 
is the first in the series of text-books for Bible study in colleges as 
suggested by the commission report at the Cleveland convention of 
the R. E. A. and described in RELic1ious Epucation for December, 
1913. A thoroughly scientific introduction to the literary study 
of both the Old and New Testament. The authors have prepared a 
book which will be welcomed by all college teachers of the Bible 
who desire to do modern work. It can be used by classes, covering 
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the entire Bible in a year, or by those making an intensive study of 
any of the great masterpieces. The material is arranged for class 
work in suitable topics and assignments. 

New TESTAMENT History. Harris Franklin Rall. (The Ab- 
ingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, $1.50 net.) Another in 
the series of college text-books based on the R. E. A. commission 
report. President Rail directs attention not so much to the critical 
study of documents as to the historical study of the development of 
Christianity from its beginning. There is a vividness and freshness 
in his treatment which would be attractive to students, and the work 
is to be heartily recommended to the attention of all looking for 
good text material in the New Testament. 

THE YouTtH oF A PEopLE. Benjamin S. Winchester. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston 75c.) A careful study of the books of the Bible 
up to and including Samuel, especially as to their teaching values 
for religious purposes. A most helpful addition to the altogether 
too scanty material on the valuation of Biblical literature from the 
pedagogical viewpoint. This beck belongs in the splendid series of 
modern manuals now being published. 

NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. I9QI4. 


VI. Tue COLLeEce. 


STUDENT STANDARDS OF Action. Harrison S. Elliott and 
Ethel Cutler. (Nat'l Board of Y. W. C. A., New York City, soc.) 
The first in a new series of text-books for voluntary courses in re- 
ligion in universities and colleges. Based upon the outline present- 
ed for discussion at the Cleveland Convention of the R. E. A. The 
method is to take up the problems and situations of college life 
and to discuss them on the basis of the light which the Bible throws 
upon them. The topics are well chosen and usually the Biblical 
selections are natural and to the point. The method is an excellent 
one for classes of this kind. 

THE MIND oF THE MessiaH. Charlotte H. Adams. (Nat'l Bd. 
Y. W. C. A., 50c.) An excellent text-book for student classes on 
the Messianic mission of Jesus. Fairly modern and well arranged. 

TALKs TO FRESHMAN GirRts. Helen Dawes Brown. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 75c.) A plain and practical discussion 
in brief form of topics of interest to college students. 

SURVEY OF THE RELATION OF THE CHURCHES TO STATE UNI- 
veRSITIES. Richard C. Hughes. (Biblical World, 43: 363-76, 
June, 1914.) Cites chapel service records, etc. Gives statistical 
tables of relation of faculty membership to local churches; students’ 
religious census. A report to the conference of church workers in 
state universities, 1914. 
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VII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANUAL OF Pay. Wm. Byron Forbush. (Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.50 net.) A book for parents on child activi- 
ties in the home. A treasury of plans and methods with some help- 
ful discussion of the principles of play and its relation to character 
development. On the whole this is the best book we have yet seen 
for use in the guidance of play at home. 

IN THE VANGUARD. Katrina Trask. (The Macmillan Co.) 
A striking presentation in the form of a drama of the moral prin- 
ciples of true courage and the inhumanity of war. 

THE ENLARGING CONCEPTION OF Gop. Herbert Alden Youtz. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.25 net.) A refreshing study of this fun- 
damental problem. An argument for religious reality in new terms 
and new basis of modern experience. 

Herop’s TEMPLE. W. Shaw Caldecott. (The Union Press, 
$1.75 net.) An immense amount of historical and archeological 
material in very interesting form with numerous photographs and 
drawings. 

TraDE Moras. Edward D. Page. (Yale University Press, 
$1.50 net.) An important study of the evolution of ethical ideals 
of modern social conditions and especially under the economic 
pressure of present day civilization. A real contribution to the 
study of the evolution of morals. 











“THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD.” 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Buffalo, New York, March 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1915. 


Leaders in the churches, schools, and colleges will focus atten- 
tion on the timely and most important topic of the social and re- 
ligious rights of the child, his importance to the future of the 
church and society. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE EVENING SESSIONS. 
(As arranged to date.) 


AT THE Etmvroop Music HALL. 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
1. Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams. D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 
2. Rev. Francis J. McConnell, D.D., Methodist Episcopal 
Bishop of Denver, Colorado. 
3. Henry F. Cope, D.D., General Secretary, The Religious 
Education Association. 
Friday, March 5. 
1. Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., Professor, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
2. Charles Stelzle, New York City. 
3. Anna Garland Spencer, Vice-President, The National Child 
Welfare League. 
Saturday, March 6. 
1. Rabbi Abram Simon, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 
2. Professor Charles S. Gardiner, Th.D., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Sunday, March 7. 
1. Hon. John T. Finley, Th.D., Commissioner of Education for 
the State of New York, Albany. 


DEPARTMENT SESSIONS. 


Departments of Universities and Colleges, Bible Teachers in 
Colleges, Christian Associations, Church Directors, Theological 
Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools and Teacher 
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Training, Public Schools, Training Schools, Social Service, The 
Home, will conduct programs in the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The Department of Sunday Schools will begin their meet- 
ings on Wednesday, March 3d, all other departments beginning 
on Thursday, March 4th. 

All morning meetings will be held down town in the neighbor- 
hood of the headquarters’ hotel; all afternoon meetings at the Elm- 
wood Music Hall, where the exhibit will be installed and the eve- 
ning sessions also conducted. 

The city of Buffalo is making extensive preparations to enter- 
tain the convention. The local committee of arrangements is or- 
ganized with the following officers and chairmen of sub-committees : 

Executive Chairman—Rev., A. V. V. Raymond, D.D. 

Vice-Chairman—Rev. W. H. Boocock. 

Secretary—Mr. Edward C. Fellowes. 

Finance—Mr. Elliott C. McDougall. 

Finance, V. Chairman—Mr. Edward J. Newell. 

Headquarters—Mr. A. H. Whitford. 

Educational Exhibits—Rev. H. H. Hubbell. 

Publicity—Mr. DeForest Porter. 

Student Attendance—Mr. Daniel Upton. 


Membership—Rev. Carl D. Case, D.D. 

Sunday Services—Rev. C. L. Rhoades, D.D. 
Citizens Committee—Mr. Horace Reed. 
Devotional—Rev. F. S. Fitch, D.D. 
Transportation Committee—Mr. George E. Pierce. 

















THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


I—The Improvement oi Religious Education 
422 pages; published at $2.50, now 50 cents (prepaid 65 cents). 
II—The Bible in Practical Life 
640 pages, net, $2.50 (prepaid $2.65. Out of print). 
I1I—The Aims of Religious Education 
525 pages, published at $2.50; now, net, $1.00 (prepaid $1.11). 
IV—The Materials of Religious Education 
350 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50 (prepaid $0.65). 
V — Education and National Character 
319 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50 (prepaid $0.65). 
The Magazine, Religious Education 
Regular subscription, per annum, $3.00. (Free to members.) 
Averages 100 pages per issue. Contains all Convention Reports, 
articles by experts; news; accounts of methods and materials 
available for schools, classes, etc. 
Note —- MEMBERSHIP ENTITLES TO ALL CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
FREE. 


Back Numbers of Religious Education 
Vol. I, Ap., 1906-Feb., 1907. Sets cost $5.00. 
Vol. II, Ap., 1907-Feb., 1908. Sets cost $4.00. 
Vol. III, Ap., 1908-Feb., 1909. Sets cost $4.50 
The above volumes do not contain Convention Reports. 
The following contain all the convention papers. 
Vol. IV, Ap., 1909-Feb., 1910. Sets cost $6.00. 
Vol. V, Ap., 1910-Feb., 1911 (750 pp.), $5.00. 
Vol. VI, Ap., 1911-Feb., 1912 (628 pp.), $5.00. 
Vol. VII, Ap., 1912—Feb., 1913 (760 pp.), $3.50. 
Vol. VIII, Ap., 1913-Dec., 1913 (500 pp.), $3.00. 
Vol. IX, Feb., 1914-Dee., 1914, (622 pp.), $3.50. 


Free Pamphlets and Reports 
A number of valuable pamphlets are prepared for free distribu- 
tion; they include bibliographies on special subjects, reports of 
investigations and descriptions of methods in religious education. 





FREE TO NEW MEMBERS 


Note — As a special endeavor to acquaint new members with 
the history of the organization, Vol. I, or Vol. V above, is offered free 
of charge, for a limited period, to all persons enrolling and 
paying the membership fee of $3.00. 

New members may obtain also Volumes III, IV, and V, above 
described, for $1.50 (express prepaid $1.85) in addition to the member- 
ship fee of $3.00. 

These special prices apply only when ordered directly of the 
Association. 
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Bible Study Text Books 


For College Curriculum Classes 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing texts which have been prepared on the basis of 
the report of the Joint Commission on College Cur- 
riculum and Bible, adopted at the Cleveland Convention 
of the R. E. A. and fully outlined in Religious 
Education for December, 1913. 


NOW READY 


New Testament History $1.50 net 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, President of Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


The Bible as Literature: An Introduction $1.50 net 


By Professors IRVING F. WOOD and ELIHU GRANT 
of Smith College. 


READY EARLY IN 1915 








Old Testament History 
By Professor ISMAR J. PERITZ, Syracuse University. 


IN PREPARATION 
Ready at the opening of the College Year 1915-1916 
The Social Teachings of the Bible 
By Professor THEODORE G. SOARES, Univ. of Chicago. 


The History, Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education 
By Professor F. H. SWIFT, University of Minnesota. 





Correspondence Solicited 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
150 Fifth Avenue 220 West 4th Street 1018-24S.Wabash Ave. 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco 
581 Boylston St. 21 AdamsSt., East 105 Fifth Ave. 1121 McGee St. 5-7 City Hall Ave. 
Order from the Nearest Address 
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